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Packers Contend Organized Medical Care Urged |House Bill Drafted 


For Right to Deal 
In General Foods 


No Longer Any Reason for 
Restricting Competition, 
Counsel Says as Supreme! 
Court Hearing Ends 





Modification Opposed 
By Grocers’ Groups| 





Counsel for Government Con-| 


To Aid Persons 
Secretary Wilbur Says 


EW YORK, N. Y., March 18.—Present 
methods of providing and paying for 
medical service are unsatisfactory” and 
cost is unevenly distributed among the 
people, causing hardship to persons of low 
incomes, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 


in an address befcre representatives of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. 

From one study, it was found that 19 
per cent of the people impair their living 
standards in order to pay their doctor 
bills. To meet the problem, he stated, 
there should be developed “organized, co- 
ordinated effort” in providing ample med- 





tends Packers Named in’De- 
cree Are Still Capable of | 


v 
Dominating Meat Industry 


The national packers should be accorded | 


the right to engage in the wholesale gro- | 
cery business and to deal in other food 


products, in addition to meats, it was | 


claimed before the Supreme Court of the 


United States, on March 18. 4 | 
“There is no longer any reason,” it was | 


asserted on behalf of the two national 
packing groups, Armour and Company and 
Swift and Company, “which requires that 


competion in the general focd industry | cent $500 to $1,000, and .2 per cent $1,000 | 


shall be restricted by the exclusion of the 
large packers as competitors.” “In e 
public interest, and in justice and equity, 
their counsel declared, the court should 
afirm the order permitting them to han- 
dle non-meat products. 

Appeal from Modification 


The packers’ contentions were presented 
to the court in the appeals taken from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia modifying’ the pack- 
ers’ consent decree of 1920. The lower 
court vacated the prohibiiions in that de- 
cree forbidding the packers to manufac- 
ture, distribute and sell at wholesale 
enumerative products not related to the 
meat industry, and to use and permit 
others to use their facilities for this pur- 

The court began the hearing on March 
17 when it heard counsel for the Gov- 
ernment, John Lord O'Brian, Assistant 
to the Attorney General, argue for the 
maintenance of all the restraints of the 
consent decree. (The report of Mr. 
O'Brian’s principal argument was pub- 
lished in the issue of March 18.) 

Grocers’ Groups Oppose Change 

The packers’ case was presented to the 
court by Frank J. Hogan. Two whole- 
sale associations opposing any 
modification of the decree were repre- 
sented by William C. Breed, for the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and 
Edgar Watkins, for the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 

Following the hearing the six members 
of the court who heard the arguments of 
counsel took the case under advisement. 
Three justices, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, 
and Mr. Justices Sutherland and Stone, 
did not hear the case, they having par- 
ticipated in the previous proceedings in 
the 12-year litigation. 

Changes in the Industry 

Mr. Hogan declared that the packers’ 
position is based “on the far-flung, vital 
changes which have occurred since tne 
entry in 1920 of the consent decree. 
“There is no longer any danger of monop- 
oly,” he asserted, “if the packers are per- 
riitted to handle groceries at wholesale, 
and the lower court so found.” 

Counsel for the packers then pointed 
out to the court how, at the trial in the 
lower court, he and his clients had en- 
deavored to point to the changes which 
they believe have occurred in the meat in- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 





Surplus Crop Sales 
Abroad Considered 





Campaign Planned to Dispose 
Of Wheat and Cotton 


The Federal Government is contemplat- 
ing an intensive campaign to dispose of 
some of the Nation’s surplus wheat and 
cotton abroad, it was stated orally March 
18 by the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, at the White House after a 
meeting with President Hoover and the 
Cabinet. 

The possibility that some part of the 
$200,000.000 fund in the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation which is set aside for 
the relief of agriculture might be used for 
the purpose was expressed by Secretary 
Hyde. 

While plans for the campaign to reduce 
the surplus crops were described as “nebu- 
lous” by Secretary Hyde, he stated that 
there was a definite hope that some such 
procedure could be followed whereby the 
American market could be relieved of the 
surplus wheat and cotton. 

“It would not be possible for us to make 
$200,000,000 of loans to agriculture at this 
time,” Secretary Hyde declared. “Since 
we could not loan this amount if we had 
it, a better plan might be to employ this 
money in cutting down our surpluses 


rather than continue to stimulate pro-| 


duction.” 

Scretary Hyde stated that the original 
plan had in view the freeing the Nation 
of its wheat and cotton surpluses through | 
a survey to determine where and what | 
amount of the excess products may be 
profitably absorbed. Among other coun- 
tries, sales to China were contemplated, 
the Secretary said. “Before we could do 
anything definite,” he added, “we would 
have to determine exactly the conditions 
concerning such products.” 

The Secretary favors the suggestion that 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds 
be made available to finance sales of 
wheat abroad on credit, as a means of 
reducing the American surplus, it was 
stated orally in his behalf at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture March 18. 

The proposal has been discussed in con- 
ferences between Secretary Hyde and 
James C. Stone, Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, and Members of the Senate 
in the laSt two days, it was added. Under 
the present law, such financing is believed 
not to be permitted, it was explained, and 
a change in the law probably would be 
necessary.. The proposal is still in the pre- 
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the | 


ical service of good quality to all the peo- 
ple with proper remuneration to the medi- 
cal profession, which he said did not 
charge excessively. The address follows in 
| part: 
le Wide Range of Charges 

“Among 4,560 families who kept records 
of their total medical charges during a 
year we found a wide range of charges 
per family. There were 1,788 of these 
families whose total annual incomes for 
‘the year were under $2,000 per family. 
| Forty per cent of these low-income fami- 
lies incurred medical costs for the entire 
family of less than $25 for the year, 20 
| per cent had charges from $25 to $50, 21 
| per cent from $50 to $100, 14 per cent 
$100 to $250, 4 per cent $250 to $500, 1 per 


| to $2,500. 
“Eighty-one per cent of this group had 

bills of less than $100 for the year, and, 

| we may assume, could pay their medical 





Farm Credit Situation 
‘Compared Favorabl 


To Other Investments 


A. C. Williams, of Federal 

| Board, Says That Present 
Prospects Are Improved 
By Recent Legislation 


| ScHenectapy, N. Y., March 18—Farm 


| mortgages have made an excellent showing | 


recently, compared to other forms of in- 
vestment; the prospect for mortgage credit 
appears to have improved recently, and 
there has been improvement in financial 
conditiens generally, A. C: Williams, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Loan Board, said 
in a radio address here today. 

Referring to the future condition of ag- 
riculture, Mr. Williams declared: “There 
must be a better adjustment of taxes to 
income, shifts in production that recognize 


the changing character of our markets, | 


economies in production and especially in 
the marketing of products, withdrawal 
from cultivation of lands which even un- 
der exceedingly favorable conditions can- 
not support farmers in a_ satisfactory 
standard of living, and increased busniess 
activity to improve the,purchasing power 
of our people and strengthen thee«markets 
for agricultural products.” 


Benefits of Recent Legislation 


Recent legislation has aided in the fi- | 


nancial improvement, Mr. Williams said. 

“The decline in bank failures toa point 
where they are very small in number, the 
return to circulation of hoarded money, 
increased public confidence, the activities 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion, the liberalization of the powers of | 
the Federal reserve banks, the appropria-| 


tion of funds to loan to farmers for crop 
production purposes and the availability 
of Federal funds with which to aid in 
Starting agricultural credit corporations, 
all have a part in the recent improve- 
ment in financial conditions,” he said. 
The total farm debt of the country is 
approximately $13,000,000,000, he said, of 
which $9,200,000,000 represents loans se- 
cured by farm mortgages. “The financial 
institutions which supply most of the 
mortgage credit are Federal land banks, 
joint stock land banks, life instrance com- 
panies, commercial and savings banks, and 


mortgage loan companies,” continued MY. | 


Williams. “All of these institutions were 
handicapped during the last year by de- 
linquent loans and the declining market 
for securities. 
Difficulty.of Making Loans 

“Both the Federal land banks and the 
| joint steck land banks were unable to 
}sell bonds at a price that would permit 
them to make loans from funds so ob- 


‘=ned at interest rates within the statu-| 
Notwithstanding | 


ry limit, of 6 per cent. 
these conditions, however, Federal land 
|banks loaned approximately $42,000,000 
|during 1931, of which about $39,000,000 


Column 4.) 
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Annual Recre 





ECREATION, now involving an an- 
| nual expenditure in the United 
| States of more than $33,500,000, is spon- 
sored as a national movement after a 
quarter of a ceniury of remarkable 
growth, the Federal Office of Education 
announced Mafch 18. More than $8,000,- 
000 1s spent annually now for recreation 
leadership alone by localities. 
Participants at indoor centers and 
recreation buildings in 573 cities in 1931 
numbered 34,114,757 persons, while the 
total number of spectators and_partici- 
pants at playgrounds reached 206,816,987, 
the article states. More than 140 vol- 
leges and universities now provide train- 
ing sources in recreation. Since recrea- 
tion is now recognized as a public utility 
and a municipal function, large areas 
have been acquired and set aside for 
play facilities. The statement, which 
was prepared by James Edward Rogers, 
Director of the National Physical Educa- 
tion Service, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, follows in ‘part: 
From 1906 to 1930 there has been a 
steady, rapid growth in the playground 
and recreation movement. In 1906 about 
40 communities were making some pro- 
vision for community recreation. Twen- 


ty-five years-later, in 1931,-a thousand | 


e- 





cabins Expenditure 
Is Found to Exceed 33 Millions 


of Law Income 





Present System Proves 


Hardship to'Fifth of Families 





charges without serious hardship, but the 
remaining 19 per cent must impair their 
living standards, draw on savings or bor- 
| row money if they are to meet their ex- 
| penses. The°8l1 per cent paid only 36 per 
| cent of the total bill of the entire group, 


|tary of the Interior, declared here today | while the 19 per cent were faced with 64 


| per cent of the amount, making the av- 


erage per family eight times as high in the | 


latter group. 

| “No well-informed student of medical 
}economics believes for a moment that 
| the patient’s difficulty in paying medical 
}costs is primarily or basically due to ex- 
cessive fees on the part of physicians 
|and other practitioners. There are a few 
| ‘gougers’ in medicine, of course, just as 
there are in all walks of life, but any 
impartial analysis of the incomes of 
physicians leads to the conclusion that in 
view of the time devoted to training and 
'cducation, and the responsibilities as- 
sumed, there is no general overpayment 
| of practitioners. 

| Income of Physicians 

“Let me give you a few facts about pro- 
|fessional incomes. The 79 _ practicing 
| physicians in San Joaquin County, Cali- 
| fornia, had a median net income in 1929 
'of $5,500; in Philadelphia 245 represenita- 
| tive physicians reported net incomes ior 
[cians in Shelby County, Indiana, had a 
median income in 1928 of $3,100. 
| “Some unpublished data 
| physicians south of the Mason-Dixon line 
indicate that conditions in certain large 
| areas of the South are such that large 
|numbers 6&f physicians in 1930. received net 
|incomes of less than $1,000. On the av- 
erage the general practitioners reporting 
have net incomes about half as large as 
| the specialists. Dentists in 20 States re- 
|ported median net incomes for 1929 of 
| $4,000. 

Econom‘c Aspects of Problem 

“If we organize our talent for producing 
medical services economically and effi- 
| ciently we shall undoubtedly find that the 
cost is not too great for our present so- 
ciety. For inadequate medical services, 
produced with all the wastes inherent in 
individualized practice, we now pay about 
*29 per capita annually. With organized, 
ccordinated effort we should be able to 
provide ample medical services of good 
quality to all the people and with proper 
remuneration to the professional personnel 
for costs of somewhere between $20 and 
$50 per capita per year. 

“Whatever the figure may be; the real 
nub of the economic problem is to deter- 
mine whether the cost of good conic 
sive medical care is within the reach of 
jour people. If all but the indigent can 
| Pay the price, we merely face the tech- 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Retail Prices of Food 
Continue to Decline 








Drop of More Than 3 Per 
| Cent in Month and 17 Per 


| Cent in Year Shown 


Retail food prices continued their down- 
ward movement in the month ended Feb. 


15 and reached a point just a little more | 


than 5 per cent above the 1913 level, ac- 
cording to a statement March 18 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

The decrease for the month of Feb. 15 
was about 3 263 per cent, making the drop 
since Feb. 15, 1931, 17 per cent. Prices 
were lower on 30 of 42 separate food items 
in the month closed Feb. 15, it was stated, 
the declines ranging from 19 per cent for 
| Strictly fresh eggs to less than half of 1 

per cent for bananas. Four articles showed 
| no change, while advances of from 1 to 8 
per cent were noted for cornflakes, oranges 

cabbage and onions. 

| Fifty-one reporting cities experienced 
price reductions both for the month and 
year closed Feb. 15, it was pointed out. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 
United States, as reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, showed an average 
decrease of about 32-3 per cent on Feb. 
15, 1932, when compared with Jan. 15, 
| 1932, and an average decrease of about 
| 17 per cent since Feb. 15, 1931. The Bu- 
reau’s weighted index numbers, with aver- 
age prices in 1913 as 100.0, were 127.0 for 
Feb. 15, 1931; 109.3 for Jan. 15, 1932, and 
105.3 for Feb. 15, 1932. 

During the month from. Jan. 15, 1932, 
to Feb. 15, 1932, 30 articles on which 
monthly prices were securéd decreased as 
follows: Strictly fresh eggs, 19 per cent; 


} 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


| communities were providing prcgrams. 

Each year hes shown a steady growth. 

The yearbook of the National Recrea- 

tion Association, June, 1931, furnishes us 

with valuable statistics showing this 
steady yearly growth of the recreation 
| movement, 

Another sign of fundamental progress 
is the steady increase in expenditures. 
Although there has been a financial de- 
pression for the past two years, these 
two sets of figures are very significant. 
| Despite the industrial depression, $1,- 

000,000 more was spent for recreation 

leadership by localities during 1930 than 

was expended during 1929. 


Altogether over $5,000,000 more was 

| expended for local recreation in 1930 

| than in 1929. Total recreation expendi- 

tures: 1929, $33,539,000; 1930, $38,500,- 

000. Total expenditure for leadership: 
1929, $7,059,000; 1930, $8,100,000. 


There has been an increase in the use 
of municipal recreation facilities. To 
quote from the yearbook, 1931: The re- 
ports of attendance at playgrounds and 
indoor recreation centers give fuller in- 
formation on the extent of their use 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


| 1929 with a median of $3,400, and 30 physi- 


regarding | 


To Cut Federal Pay 


Economy Committee Expected | 
To Report Measure March 
21, Says Mr. McDuffie 


fener the sponsorship of the Special} 
House Economy Committee, a bill 
{providing reductions in the salaries of 
Government employes will be introduced 
and probably reported to the House by 
March 21, according to an oral state- 
ment March 18 by Reperesentative Mc- 
| Duffie (Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., chair- 
{man of a subcommittee of that committee 
appointed to draft such a measure. | 

The subcommittee, meeting in executive | 
session, heard Herbert Brown Chief of} 
the Bureau of Efficiency, exdlain how re- 
ductions of various. percentages would 
affect the Government employes and whal 
savings would be brought about in the 
different cases, Mr. McDuffie said. Mr. 
Brown submitted various tables showing 
the effect of the cuts. 

The subcommittee chairman explained | 
that although he favors a straight cut of a | 
given percentage for all receiving above | 
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Check on Corporation 
Claims of Diversity 


Of Citizenship Asked 











\Legislation Is Advocated by 
Attorney General to Re- 
strict Jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral Courts 


Legislation which would restrict the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts on grounds 
| of diversity of citizenship was advocated | 
|by the Attorney General of the United 
| States, William D. Mitchell, March 18, at 
a hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, as a 
means of reducing congestion now ob- 
taining in those courts. 

The Attorney General was asked to, 
testify respecting a bill (S. 937) looking to 
the jurisdictional change which was pre- 
pared by the Department of Justice, and | 
another measure (S. 937), written by Sen- | 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, seeking | 
to accomplishing the same end but broader | 
in its scope. Mr. Mitchell objected to the 
| Norris: bill because, he said, he was op- 
posed to including both persons and cor- 
porations in the restrictive provisions, and 
tavous?. the bill drawn in his own Depart- 
ment that applied only to corporations. 


Jurisdiction of Federal Courts 


“There is as much reason as ever for | 
the system of Federal courts,” said the 
Attorney General, “but there is no doubt 
in my mind that the jurisdiction is too} 
broad and that criticism directed against | 
jit is justifiable. 7 

“There is no reason, for example, why | 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, which is | 
chartered in Wisconsin and has little or | 
no property there, should resort to re-/| 
moval of a case to Federal courts on the 
ground of diversity of citizenship when 
it is sued by a citizen of Washington for 
some act occurring in that State. Of 
course, if the question raised is under the 
‘laws or the Constitution of the United | 
States, then the Federal courts are the| 
forum where it should be heard. | 

“I mention this merely to show that | 
|there is an unnecessary overcrowding of | 
the Federal courts that might well be 
| avoided.” 


Application to Persons Opposed 


Mr. Mitchell explained to the subcom- 
{mittee, of which Senator Norris is chair- 
man, that he opposed including persons 
in the proposal to restrict the jurisdiction 
because “there is now, has been and al- 
ways will be, local prejudice against out- 
| siders.” 

; “We are all human,” he added. “It is 
plain that if a New York banker were 
forced to sue in a Nebraska court, for 
cxample, in some matter relating to a 
loan, and the defendant was known among 
|his neighbors and liked by them, it would 
| be rather difficult for the outsider to get 
a fair verdict from a local jury. It is this 
human side that must be considered as 
|much as any other.” 
| The Attorney General said, however, 
| that there was an economic consideration 
See seit ae 
| (Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 
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Wide Benefit Foreseen 
In Home Finance Plan 


| 


Inspection of Members Is Both 
Favored and Opposed 


From a building and loan agsociation 

standpoint about 12,000,000 people would 
be affected by enactment of the bill (H. 
| R. 7620) to establish a system of home 
loan discount banks, H. Moston Bodfish, 
executive manager of the United States 
| League of Building and Loan Associations, 
| of Chicago, told a subcommittee of the 
| House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
| rency March 18. 
Although approving the bill in its pres- 
| ent form, Mr. Bodfish suggesitd that the 
measure might be improved by an amend- 
| ment to prohibit institutions from partici- 
pating unless they agree to a periodic 
check. 

“You should follow rigorously the prac- 
tice of the Federal reserve banks, in this | 
matter,” he contended. Only well-man- | 
aged banks should be allowed to partici- 
pate, he advised, and safety should be| 
the first principle. | 

“I do not think the system should be 
| the dumping ground for weak banks,” Mr. 
Bodfish told the Committee, also express- 
ing the opinion that title and mortgage 
banks should be excluded because the bill 
| is primarily for mortgages, and in some 
States title companies are not inspected. 

“The system should include most of the 
small cOuntry banks, and should exclude 
the large commercial banks which would 
reply on the Federal reserve system for 
their credit,” he declarcd. 

Hé advised against the small home owner 
borrowing on a one-year mortgage on 
which he might have to make payment 
in one year, He said this practice has 
grown up widely throughout the country, 


{Continued on Page 7, Column.2.) 














New Legislation 


Approaching Peak : 
Declared Needed “PPrOee "ss © °°" On Hi 


For Rail Mergers 


Consolidations Not Possible | 


Under Present Law, Coun- 
sel for Pennsylvania Road 
Says at House Hearing 


Cpposes Regulation 
Of Holding Companies 


Congress Should Authorize 
Unification Under State 
Laws or Deprive States of 
Powers, He Declares 


Railroad consolidation is not possible 
under the present law, and Congress 


should either permit the carriers to pro- 
ceed with their merger plans under State 
laws with veto power remaining in the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission or enact 


broad national consolidation legislation 
depriving the States of their present pow- 
ers to approve rail unifications, C. B. 
Heiserman, vice president and general 
counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


| told the Committee on Interstate and For- 


cign Commerce of the House March 18. 
Mr. Heiserman’s statement was made 
during hearings on a bill (H. R. 9059) 
which would place jurisdiction of so-called 
railroad holding companies in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He sup- 
ported the testimony of Herbert Fitzpat- 


| rick of the Chesapeake & Ohio in opposi- 


tion to the bill, which, he said, amounted 
to a proposal to regulate ownership of 
stock in railroads. . 
deral Legislation Urged 
The nnsylvania executive told the 
Committee that it could not do more for 
the railroads than to solve this consolida- 


tion problem by enacting legislation for a | 


national system of consolidation, depriv- 
ing the States of their consolidation pow- 
ers, or to amend the present law so that 
‘he railroads might proceed to carry out 
tac avowed policy of Congress under the 
Siate Commissions, with the final right of 
approval or disapproval remaining with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

He said he agreed with Mark W. Potter, 
former Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sioner, that a great majority of the rail- | 


roads’ present ills are due to the con- 
solidation of provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. In writing those provi- 
sions. into the Jaw, said Mr. Heisermah, 
Congress failed signally to give the Com- 
mission, its agent, the tools and machinery 
to carry consolidation into effect. 


Secret Agreements Denied 
At the outset of the hearing March 18 
the Pennsylvania official declared to be 


incorrect certain statements made by Law- | 


rence Wilder, consulting engineer, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., to the effect that the trunk 
line railroads parties to the plan to con- 
solidate eastern rail properties into feur 
systems, had secret agreerents that went 
further than the plan which was brought 
to the Commission for approval. 

Mr. Heiserman asserted there were no 
agreements among the four © railroads 
which are npt set forth in the applica- 
tion filed with the Commissfon, and de- 
clared that if the Committee attaches 
“one iota of importance” to Mr. Wilder's 
testimony, then it is bound to call Gen. 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 


sylvania, to testify in answer to the alle- 
gations, 


Holding Companies Discussed 

Under questioning by Rzpresentative 
Nelson (Rep.), of Augusta, Maine, Mr. 
Hciserman denied that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has any control over the activi- 
ties of the Pennoad Corporation, nor of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad through the 
Pennroad, which owns some B. & M. 
stock. He said if a holding company did 
interfere with the carrying out of the 
consolidation policy of Congress, by acqui- 
sition of competing lines, then it was 
amenable to the anti-trust laws. 

Under the present law Pailroads may 
not consolidate except under State laws, 
and then must come to the Commission 
for authority, under section 18 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to “acquire and 
operate” the consolidated properties. 
They cannot ask the Commission to ap- 
prove an actual consolidation for single 
ownership and management, since the 
Commission does not have the necessary 
machinery to bring such a consolidation 
about, said Mr. Heiserman. 

Enactment of the Commission’s con- 
colidation plan of Dec. 9, 1929, continued 
the witness, had the effec* of threttling 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1,] 


Increased State 


TATES must assume the major cost , 


of supporting public schools in the 
future or larger school taxing districts 
must be created, Timon Sovert, Special- 
ist in School Finance at the United 
States Office of Educetion, stated orally 
March 18. The typical taxing district 
in the rural areas today is too exvensive 
to continue in the face of rising govern- 
mental costs, he said. Viewing the coun- 
try as a whole, Mr. Covert said, the 
small administrative unit is tending to 
disappear. Continuing, he said: 

“The pioneer school district was a small 
administrative unit organized to support 
a little school. It originated. in Colonial 
New England and spread from there to 
every Siate in the Union. It was a com- 


munity enterprise and similar in size to | 


the community. 


“This small school district remains the 
most numerous type today, although the 
conditions which made it the most prac- 
ticable have all but disappeared. Some 
states maintain thousands of very s:nall 
school districts, each of which is at- 
tended by very few pupils. 

“Cities, and in some States, rural com- 
munities, long ago decided to form 
larger school districts. By 1900 about a 
dozen States had provided for county 


school districts and nearly as many more | 


for township school districts. The re- 
maining States permit adjoining dis- 


- 


Aid for Schools — 
Or Smaller Taxing Areas Advised 


2 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Building Program 


Federal Appropriations Said 
To Be Adequate Only 


Until October 





ee OULED to reach its peak in Octo- 
ber of this year, the building program 
of the Federal Government, which was 
jlaunched as a means of relieving unem- 
ployment, will slowly dwindle after that 
|date unless Congress reverses recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget 
and makes new appropriations, according 
|to oral statements made at the Treasury 
Department March 18. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
and Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have introduced identic 
bills which would authorize a $1,100,000,000 
}bond issue, the proceeds of which 
| would be used for public construction. (A 
statement of Representative Celler ex- 
plaining his bill is printed in full text 
on page 2.) 
| The office force under Ferry K. Heath, 
| Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
|charge of the Supervising Architect’s Of- 
fice, already is carrying the heaviest part 
of its work, and actual construction, now | 
gradually on the increase, will be at the 
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Lottery Provisions 
Modified in Radio 


Measure as Revised 


Bill Also Amended in Respect 
To Directorate Restric- 
tions Is Ordered Favor-| 
ably Reported to Senate 


The Senate Committee on Interstate 
|Commerce ordered a favorable report, 
March 18, on the Davis radio bill (H. R. 
7716), after it had amended provisions 


respecting foreign directors for licensed 
operating companies in the United States 
and had named a subcommittee to rewrit: | 
the provisio nforbidding the use of the, 
radio to advertise lotteries and similar 
chance enterprises. 

In announcing the committee decision, 
Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
statéd orally that the foreign directorate 
provisiom as passed by the House had 
been ordered changed to permit not more 
than 20 per cent of the corporation direc- 
| tors.ofany_one licensee to be foreign na- 
tionals. This change, he explained, makes 
the directorate provision conform to 
the limitation of 20 per cent stock owner- 
ship’a@s the maximum that will be allowed 
in foreign hands if the license is to be 
| granted. 








Considered Too Severe 

The lottery provision, as written by the 
House, was regarded by the Senate group 
as too severe, according to Senator Kean. 
The Committee voted to use substantially 
the same provisions as apply to newspaper 
and magazine publication of lottery in- 
formation. 

Other changes considered by Senator 
Kean as of minor importance to general 
radio service were made in the measure 
that is designed to effect material clari- 
fication in the Radio Act of 1927, which it 
amends, 

Filing of Decisions 

Representative Davis (Dem.), of Tulla- 
héma, Tenn., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine, Radio and 
Fisheries. sponsored the bill in the House. 

(His explanation of the provisions of the} 
| measure was published in the issue of 
Feb. 11, after the House had passed it 
Feb. 10.) 

The Federal Radio Commission would | 
| be required by the bill to file its decisions, 
| opinions or memorandum opinions, stat- 
| ing the reasons for its decisions or orders. 
| If a hearing or investigation were held, 
the Commission also would be required to 
file findings of facts and conclusions. The 
Chairman of the Commission, under the 
measure, would be elected annually and in 
case of his absence, would be replaced by 
a vice chairman, a position created by the 
| bill. 
| The Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, Alaska, 
| Guam, Eastern Samoa and the Hawaiian 
| Islands would be excluded from the equal- 
ity allocations of the broadcasting zone 
system, but would be under the remaining | 
| portions of the radio law, the bill pro- 
vides. The elimination or the proper 
marking of radio towers also would be 
authorized when these structures are a 
| danger to aerial navigation. 
In emergencies, licenses, under the 
| measure, could be issued, renewed or mod- 
| ified without formal written application 
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| ricts to consolidate. Small school dis- | 

‘ricts are decreasing in number as a re- 
*sult of these movements, and will even- 
tually all be absorbed into larger’ ad- 
ministrative: units. 

“If for no other reason, the question 
of school revenue convinces him who 
studies the problem that the taxing dis- 
trict as small a3 the typical rural school 
district is too expensive to continue in 
the face of rising governmental costs. 
Either the State must take over the 
major part of the cost of supporting 
schools, or larger school taxing districts 
must eventuate. 

“The movement has resulted in: (1) 
City school districts; (2) county school 
district’ in Alabama, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Nerth Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, New Mexco, 

| and Utah; (3) township school districts 
| in the New England States, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and In- 
diana. 
“(4) Permissive legislation to establish 
county school districts in Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, and Texas; (5) permis- 
sive legislation to establish township 
school districts in Michigan, Iowa, and 
North Dakota; and (6) eonsolidation of 
school districts in the remaining States. 
“Judging by recent legislation, and at- 
tempts to legislate concerning redistrict- 
| ing school administrative units, the 
‘ small unit is tending to disappear.” 
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Increased Taxes. 
ch Incomes 
Voted by House 


Revenue Bill Is Amended by 
Raising Surtax Rates and 
Levy on Incomes of More 


Than $8,000 Yearly 


Added Corporation 
Impost Is Defeated 


Majority Leader Asserts That 
Changes in Assessments on 
Large Incomes. May Not 
Yield Amount Anticipated 


The House on March 18 amended the 
pending revenue bill (H. R. 10236) increas- 
ing the surtax rates to a maximum of 65 
per cent on net incomes in excess of $5,- 
000,000. It also increased the normal tax 
on individual net incomes in excess of 
$8,000 from 6 per cent; as proposed by 
the Ways and Means Committee, to 7 
per cent. The former amendment was 
sponsored by Representative Swing - 
(Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., and the latter 
by Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City. 


Action on Copper Tax 

It was the first day’s consideration of 
the bill for amendments and many of 
them were offered ang rejected. Just be- 
fore the House met, the Ways and Means 
Committee had voted against offering as 
a Committee amendment the 4 per cént 
tax on imported copper and rejected a 
proposal that the Committee sponsor an 
increased tax on medicinal whisky. 

The Swing and LaGuardia amendments 
brought out comments from leaders re- 
garding the future course of the bill. 
Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, 
Ga., acting chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and in charge of the 
measure, said the House action indicated 
very clearly the House intention to levy 
high taxcs on incomes and estates and he 
said there is no intention to rec t the 
bill to the Committee in the light of that 


action, 
Balancing of Budget ‘ : 

Representative LaGuardia said the adop- 
tion of the amendments showed the will 
of the House and that ke anticipated evem 
greater majority against the sales tax, 
Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 'Tex., 
said the budget must be balanced and that 
preference as to methods of nee- 
essary revenue’'is inconsequential in the 
face of need of maintaining the Govern- 
ment's en, 

Majority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill, said he felt the sponsors of 
the changes in the income tax will be dis- 
appointed in the amount of revenue they 
will add to what the Committee plans and 
reiterated that if the sales tax is lost more 
stringent taxes, such as those in the 
Treasury program, will be offered in place 
of the sales tax. 


Mr. Garner’s Comment 
, Speaker Garner's oral statement fol- 
ows: ; 

“I stated at the outset of this session 
that the most important thing that could 
be done to restore confidence in all 
branches of our activities as a people, and 
thereby relieve the burden of depression, 
was to balance the budget. I am still of 
the same opinion 

“There comes a time in the Nation's 
financial life when the question of pref- 
erence as to methods of raising necessary 
revenue becomes inconsequential and in- 
significant in the face of need of actually 
and quickly providing the means of main- 
taining the Government’s financial integ- 
rity. It is such a situation that confronts 
us today, and with that situation all eco- 
nomic theories must yield to the necessi- 
ties of the Nation.” 


Statement by Mr. Crisp 

Mr. Crisp’s oral statement follows: 

“The action of the House today in con- 
sidering the tax bill indicates very clearl 
that the Nation wisnes to levy very hig! 
taxes on incomes and estates. There is 
no agreement between those in charge of 
the tax measure to ask that it be recom- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Personally, I shall oppose any such 
policy, for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee after diligent work reported this 


| bill to the House, believing it to provide 


the wisest and most equitable way to bal- 
ance the budget. In my judgment, the 
House should pass on the bill now being 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Argentina to Control 
Grain Futures Market 


Regulation of Cereal Sales Is 
Included in New Decree 


The Argentine Government will take 
over all operations of the grain futures 
market, effective April 15, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was informed by cable 
March 13 by Commercial Attache A. V. 
Dye, Buenos Aires. 

A decree published March 18 said the 
Government would also take control April 
1 of all price-fixing operations, whereby 
the price paid for cereals is the price 
to be fixed according to the market on the 
day of delivery. 

Argentina’s action is similar to that pro- 
posed in recent years in the United States, 
it was pointed out orally at the Depart- 
ment. The Scuth American country is 
the only nation, at least within recent 
years, to adopt such a measure, it was 
explained. Years ago, however, Germany 
teok similar steps. The following addi-+ 
tional information was supplied: 

Although the Department has not re- 
ceived definite word that any other gov- 
ernments are considering action along this 
line, periods of low prices usually ve 
been accompanied by agitation for gov- 
ernment regulation. 

The Argentine decree allows all persons 
and organizations to whom registry is 


| granted by the Department of Agriculture 


to have access to grain futures markets, 
and provides for daily publication of re- 
sumes of all operations. 

Control is established over reserve funds 
of the cereal exchanges, which are re- 
quired to invest these funds in Govern- 
ment bonds or in farm credits by means 
of grain warrants. 
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| Organized Plan 


_ Of Medical Care 


Says That Present System 
Is Inflicting Hardship on 


A Fifth of Families With | 


Low-scale Incomes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

nical task of devising suitable methods of | 
lecting the charges. 
barn the other hand, if we find that there 
are substantial groups of our veople who | 
though not indigent, nevertheless have | 
s0 little surplus over the bare essentials | 
of life that they cannot reasonably be ex- | 
pected to pay the cost of decent medical 
service, economically provided, we face | 
a different and somewhat more vexing | 
problem. Our sympathy, our sense of | 
fair play, and our desire for self-protec- | 
tion and self-preservation all unite in de- | 
manding that we reject emphatically any | 
suggestion that these people should be} 
given an inferior servico—a service that 
we cannot lable ‘good in oo and rea- | 
mably adequate in quantity.’ 

erat ae Gores charity to meet the cost, | 
-we are faced with the fact that charity, | 
when obviously labeled ay such, is dis- 
‘tasteful to self-respecting people and is too 
“erratic and inadequate to meet such a | 
large national probizm. May, we, in suc 
cases, turn to the local and perhaps the 
State government and expect that it will 
meet a sufficient share of the cost to bring | 
the charge to individual families within | 
their reach? May we  xpect that) 
Jocal officials will agree that the protec- | 
tion of the people’s health is as impor- 
tant, although not as costly, a social re-| 
‘sponsibility as the education of their | 
‘minds? May we assume that methods can 
be worked out that will enable the local | 
goverment to help carry the financial | 
burden without placing the morte main | 
of official red tape or politics on scien- | 
‘tific progress and skilled services? 


Trends in Medical Practice | 


“Today there are many trends in med- 
ical practice, some of which move along | 
the lines we have been suggesting. In| 
the first place, medicine is ificreasingly be- 
ing regarded as a cooperative enterprise. 
More and more, physicians are practicing | 
in hospitals, where they not only have 
better facilities than they could provide 
‘as individuals, bute where they have a 
constant contact with professional col- 
leagués. 

“Clinics and dispensaries have increased 
prodigiously. Most of them are organized 
as charitable or semicharitable institutions 
and restrict their clientele in one way or 
another. The advantages of group asso- 
ciation, however, are so patent that pri- 
vate group clinics are developing inde- 
pendent of any charitable tradition. A 
few of these private group clinics, more- 
over, are actually located in hospitals, and 
most of them are closely connected with 
one or more hospitals. 

“There is manifest an increasing public | 
feeling that the health of the community | 
is a major concern of local and State gov- 
ernments. In addition to the traditional 
services in connection with sanitation, 
communicable disease control, and vital 
statistics, departments of public health (in | 
cooperation frequently with departments | 
of education) are supervising the health | 
of school children, even if necessary to 
the extent of correcting their physical de- 
fects, are operating maternal and infant- 
welfare clinics, are providing tuberculosis 
clinics, sanitoria and preventorvia, are of- 
fering laboratory services to private phy- 
sicians, are giving dental treatment par- 
ticularly to children, and are treating cases | 
of venereal disease and cancer.” 


“The provision of medical care on a) 
monthly fee or contract basis has been 
offered by a number. of private group 
clinics. One clinic in Los Angeles has} 
contracted with several employe groups— 
tataling about 17,500 families—to provide 
practically complete medical service for 
$2 per person per month. . With the ex- 
ception of dentistry and home nursing, 
practically all medical services are in-| 
cluded. | 


“The Baylor University Hospital in 
Dallas, Tex., is selling a form of hospital 
insurance to school-teachers and_ other | 
groups for approximately 50 cents a/| 
month. In Grinnell, Iowa, the local hos- | 
pital offers hospital insurance for $8 per | 
year. 

In Vermont, the Brattleboro Mutual Aid 
Association offers two types of insurance | 
to citizens of that community. Insured 
patients needing hospital surgery pay the 
first $30 of their expenses and then are 
reimbursed for all expenses including the 
surgeon's fee thereafter up to a maximypm 
of $300. Patients needing nursing service 
obtain it at one-third or one-half of the 
usual fee. 

“In summary, then, I think we can agree | 
that our present methods of providing and 
paying for medical service are unsatisfac- 
tory on four different grounds: 

“First and most important, all the peo- | 
ple do not obtain all the care which they 
really need, either quantitatively or quali- 
tatively. 

“Second, the cost is unevenly distributed | 
among the people, causing hardship to | 
some while others pay little or nothing, 
and this unevenness is of such a character 
that families of moderate means or of low 
incomes cannot fully overcome its effects 
merely by individual family budgeting. | 

“Third, the incomes of practitioners are 
frequently so uncertain, irregular and low 
as to constitute a grave problem—a prob- 
lem with social as well as individual con- 
sequences. | 

“Finally, our present methods of pro- | 
vding and paying for medical service are, | 
from the social pcint of view, wasteful and | 
uneconomic. | 

“These problems will only be settled 
when and to the degree that physicians, | 
dentists, public health officers, educators, | 
industrialists, labor leaders, civic workers. 
hospital trustees and executives, and other | 
persons in positions of authority and in- | 
fluence understand and accept their own | 
individual responsibilities. 

“If we can act with courage and vigor | 
at the ri,ht moment, we will, I am con-| 
vinced, be able to inaugurate various im- | 
proved methods of providing medical care 
to the American people. We neither de- 
sire nor expect a mushroom growth but | 
we do wish to make available as rapidly | 
as possible more adequate medical service 
to a larger number of our people. 

“No other course of action holds greater 

omise of enriching American lie ano 


enefiting every phase of our nationa: | 
welfare.” 








Radio Measure as Revised — 
Ordered Reported to Senate | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for periods of not longer than three 
months. Emergency permits also would) 
be provided for American vessels at sea. | 
The House provision on lotteries, be- 


ing rewritten by the subcommittee, pro- | 


vides that no person shall broadcast by 
means of any radio station, for which a 
license is required by any Federal! law, any 
information concerning any lottery, gift 
enterprise, or similar scheme, offering 
dependent in whole or in part upon 

t or chance, and provides penalties for 


h directors and controlling vote of the Baird 


|aliens, and the entire capital stock of the | 


{is now provided through Federal court 


i 


ay. Wilbur Asks Television Station. Pa 


Is Refused Permit 


English Corporation Denied 
Right to Operate in 


This Country 


| 
The Baird Television Corporation, Eng- 


land, on March 18 was refused the right 


to operate in the United States when the | 


Federal Radio Commission denied the ap- 
plication of the Knickerbocker Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York, for an experi- 
mental visual broadcasting station. 

The Commission found that the Baird 
corporation had used the Knickerbocker 


hoped to “commercialize” the so - called 
‘Baird System’ of television in this coun- 


try.” according to the statement of facts| Mr. Hogan pointed out that these fig- | 


and grounds submitted with the decision, 
which reversed the recommendation of 
Commission Examiner Ralph L. Walker. 
By its action the Commission sustained 
exceptions filed to the examiner's report 
by Radio Pictures, Inc., New York, which 
claimed granting Knickerbocker’s appli- 
cation would not be in public interest. 
Hearing on the case was held Nov. 30 
and Dec. 1, 1931. William Weisman and 
Paul D. P. Spearmen appeared for 
Knickerbocker, and Louis G. Caldwell ap- 
peared for Radio Pictures. George B. 
Porter appeared for the Commission. 
Commenting on its decision, the Com- 
mission stated granting the application 
would have violated section 12 of the 
Radio Act of 1927, in that the board of 


Corporation, which would in reality be op- 
erating the proposed station, were all 


corporation is owned under laws of a for- 
eign country. 

The proposed extensive program of tele- 
wision experiments to be carried out if the 
application were granted, was found to} 
be a scheme for commercialization of the 
Baird System, rather than a bona-fide | 
program of research. 


Check on Corporation 
Claims of Diversity 


| 


SATURDAY 


, MARCH 19, 1932— Ohe Gnited States 


| Method of Comparison 


Daily 





ckers Contend for Right 
To Trade In General Foods ‘Plan A 


Restrictions Unnecessary, Counsel Says as Su-' 


'dustry during the intervening period be- 
, tween 1920 and 1929. 

; He stated that they first undertook to 
| show that the four dependant packers had 
|“fallen back” in the meat industry. In 
| doing this, Mr. Hogan stated, figures com- 


piled by the Department of Agriculture | 
name as an entree through which they | had been presented to the court and not | 


figures compiled for the particular pur- 
| poses of this case. 


jures showed the following percentage | 
|rélations between each of the defendant | 
|meat packers’ production of meat. and 
|lard and the total production of meat and | 
|lard in the United States during the years | 
1920 and 1929: 

1920 
| 13.2% 
| és oo. 15.8% 
| Wilson ... oie ORR 4.3% 
CURRY) os sis ‘ 40% 4.7% 


*Including Morris. ! 


“When this basis of comparison is used, | 
it is clear,” said Mr. Hogan, “that the de- 
fendants either separately, or as a group} 
do not have control of the meat business 
of the country.” 

The pack2:.’ counsel then referred to 
the figures presented by the Government 
which sought to show that Swift and Ar- 
mour, combined, control more than 54 per 
cent, and that Swift, Armour, Wilson, and 
Cudahy, combined, control more than 170 
per cent of the output of all packers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

“In the first place,” Mr. Hogan said, “it 
is conceded by all parties to this suit that 
the packers are separate now, that they 
are in competition with one another.” 
This, Mr. Hogan argued, was an unfair 
method of comparison. 


1929 | 
15.2% 
14.1% 


Criticized by Counsel 


“But,” the packers’ counsel continued, 
“even assuming that. this is a proper 
method of comparison, how did they get 





Of Citizenship Asked 


Legislation Is Advocated by | 
Attorney General to Re-| 
strict Jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral Courts 
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that should not be overlooked, for he be- 
lieved the broader provision proposed in 
the Norris bill would have a tendency 
to handicap local development by funds 
furnished from other States. Holders of 
capital would hesitate, he suggested, to 
make investments and expand business 
enterprises that normally would be of eco- | 
nemic help to a. community, because of | 
the fear that if they were compelled to 
litigate differences with individuals in the 
local courts, there would be handicap or 
disadvantage to start with. ' 


Receivership Proceedings 

Mr. Mitchell explained that the Depart- 
ment bill would in no way interfere with 
receivership proceedings, whereas he 
feared the Norris bill would result in a 
series of receiverships if the property in- 
volved were situated in several States. He 
thought that a receivership proceeding 
could not be successfully managed if there 
had been receivers in each State, rather 
than a receiver and ancillary receivers as 


action. 


The Department bill makes the test of 
jurisdiction as to corporations the ques- 
tion whether the corporation carries on 
business inthe State where it is being 
sued. Mr. Mitchell said that the proviso, 
which follows in full text, constitutes the 
main change in the present law as stated 
in section 24 of the Judicial Code: 

“That where a corporation organized 
under the laws of one or more States or 
under the laws of one or more foreign 
countries, carries on business in a State 
other than one wherein it is organized, 
it shall for the purposes of jurisdiction in 
a district court of the United States be 
treated as a citizen of such State wherein 
it carries on business as respects all suits 
brought within that Staté between itself 
and residents thereof and arising out of 
business carried on in such State.” 


Taxicab Case Is Cited 

The Attorney General cited the so-called 
Louisville taxicab case as illustrative of 
the end which the Department seeks to 
avoid. In that case the question was the 
right of a taxicab company to prevent an- | 
ether taxicab company from serving a 
railroad terminal. 

All parties, including the railroad, were 

Kentucky corporations. The Kentucky law 
was, however, unfavorable to the plaintiff, 
which “merely stepped across into Ten- 
nessee, organized a Tennessee corporation, 
to which it transferred its assets arid prop- 
erty, and sued in Federal court on the 
grounds of diversity of citizenship, Mr. 
Mitchell explained. 
_ “There is no excuse for that sort of’ case 
in Federal court,” he added. “I question 
the wisdom, however, of making the same 
sort of provisions respecting persons.” 


Cedar Trees in Porto Rico 


| the four firms which were included in the | 


| namely, profits, that there is no-possibility 


these figures of 54 per cent and 70 per 
cent? It was done by obtaining specially 
prepared figures from the Department of 
Agriculture. They went to the statisticians 
in the Department of Agriculture and told 
them to eliminate 372 meat-packing con- | 
cerns who slaughter livestock bought in | 
interstate commerce and are subject to 
the Packers and Siockyards Act, but who 
do not ship meat products in interstate 
commerce. 

“Next they eliminated 245 interstate | 
meat-packing concerns subject to the 
Packers and Stockyards Act because they 
do not engage in slaughtering. 

“Take the Beechnut Company, for ex- 
ample. It does a big interstate commerce 
business in meats but it does not engage 
in any slaughtering operations. It has 
found out that it is more profitable to 
buy from other sources.” 

“But,” queried Mr, Justice McReynolds. 
“companies like that buy from you, do 
they not?” 

“Yes, they may,” replied Mr. Hogan, 
“but they do it because the processing 
of meat is the most profitable part of the 
packing business. Figures presented by 
the Government show that whereas pack- 
ing companies that engaged in the 
slaughtering business as well as the proc- 
essing of meats had total sales for the 
year 1929 of over §$2,500,000,000 and 
whereas companies which engaged only in 


| policy of the law, namely, the promotion 


| interest to permit us to deal at wholesale 


preme Court Hearing Ends 
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decree was entered was destructive of all 

competition. Other companies which were 
| engaged in a similar business were so weak 
they couldn’t stand up against us. 

“Isn’t it relevant for us to show that, 
whether brought about by the decree or 
not, there are other firms in the field at! 
the present time which are capable of 
| competing with us? Furthermore, we are 
| competing with competitors which are not 
shackled by this 1920 decree as we are 
shackled. If that is the case, shouldn't we 
be unshackled just as they are un- 
shackled? 

“By the course of time, by reason of a 
changing industry, by reason of the great 
growth and strength of our competitors, 
the decree no longer promotes the great 


of competition; but now it actually throt- 
ties it. That is my position.” 


Asserts Large Packers 


Compete With Each Other 


After pointing cut that it was the con- 
certed action of the national packers at 
which the consent decree was directed, 
Mr. Hogan declared that such concerted 
action no longer is possible, and that the 
large packers are not only competing with 
one another but with other large food 
companies. “The portion of the decrec 
designed to break up the monopoly in the 
meat industry,” said the packers’ counsel, 
“remains in effect. It was not modified 
by the lower court. But the court, having 
considered the evidence presented, found 
that trade in the whole food industry had 
so changed that it was in the public 





in non-meat products.” 

Mr, Justice McReynolds inquired as to 
“how the public will be benefited by the 
modification?” 

“The public will benefit,” Mr. Hogan 
responded, “by increased competition, by 
an increased price to the producer, and 
by a cheaper price to the consumer.” 


The packers, it was claimed, should be; 
permitted in the public interest to com- 
pete with the large organizations in the 
general food industry. Showing that the 
trend is toward the handling by one food 
concern of many diversified products, Mr. | 
Hogan declared that economies would re- 
sult if the packers were permitted to deal 
in groceries and utilize more economically 
their present facilities, including branch 
houses and route cars. A spread of the 
same overhead costs over more commodi- 
ties would result, it was contended, in a 
better price to the producer and a lower 
price to the consumer. 


Denies Existence of 
Monopoly in Industry , 


“There is no monopoly in the meat- 
packing industry and no danger that such | 
@ monopoly or a monopoly in the food 
industry can now be acquired by the de- 
fendants,” Mr. Hogan said. “The han- 
dling of a diversified line of products by 
the appellees will not give them any com- 
petitive advantage over other meat pack-~ | 
ers. All other meat packers are now, free 
to engage in the same character of busi- | 
ness and there are at least 140 of ap-| 
pellees’ competitors now engaged in selling | 
articles which are prohibited to the ap- 
pellees.” 


Mr. Hogan cited the growth of the large 








the processing of meats had sales totaling 
$447,000,000, nevertheless, the companies 
which engaged only in the processing of 
meats had larger profits than those com- 
panies which engaged in both the slaugh- 
tering and processing operations. | 

“The only figures which should be 
taken into consideration in endeavoring 
to determine the position of the four de- 
fendant packers in relation to the meat- 
packing indus of the country, are fig- 
ures which in®lude all firms which are 


actually engaged in the interstate meat 
business.” 


Profits Are Cited 
In Denying Monopoly 
The packers’ counsel pointed out that 


1920 decree “have so fallen off in the one 
element which gives power to dominate, 


of any monopoly existing in the food in- 
dustry.” 

He then told the court that in the year 
1929 Swift & Company had earned 1.26 
per cent on sales; Armour & Company, 
0.98 per cent; Wilson, 0.75 per cent, and 
Cudahy, 0.94 per cent. _All of these per- 
centages, he stated, represented decreases 
in earnings as compared with the year 
1923 with the exception of the Cudahy 
Company. 

“But,” Mr. Hogan continued, “in the 10 
years during which our earnings were fall- 
ing off, our competitors in the meat-pack- 
ing field were, increasing their profits.” 

He then detailed some of the profits 
which had been earned by the competitors 
of the four defendant companies during 
the period from 1920 to 1929. 

In response to a question from Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds as to whether it was not 
the purpose of the original decree to in- 
crease competition in this manner and to 
make it possible for competitors to in- 
crease their assets, Mr. Hogan said: 

“I think that the decree was designed | 








More than 40,000 Spanish cedar trees, valu- 
able for making cigar boxes, were distributed 
for planting last year in Porto Rico by the 
Forest Service. (Department of Agriculture.) 


to promote healthy competition, but I do 

not think that it was intended to bring 

about a destruction of competition. 
“What we were doing at the time the 
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| trust laws. 
| Was suspended by court order, he pointed 


general food companies which did not 
exist in 1920, with which the packers 
would be in competition under the modi- 
fied decree. “The competition of the! 
packers with concerns making large earn- 
re would be in the public interest,” he 
said. 

The growth of chain store organizations, 
both corporate and voluntary, was said to 
affect the present situation. “The buying 
power of these chains,” he asserted, “is 
tremendous. The big buyer is a danger 
to the manufacturer. And if the manu- 
facturer is shackled and tied, the chain 
organizations can dictate to him.” Mr. 
Hogan maintained that the policy of the 
law “is to permit them to deal face to face 
and at arm’s length.” 

In conclusion, the packers’ counsel de- 
nied the charges that the packers had 
violated the consent decree and the anti- 
Compliance with the decrec 


out. The alleged unlawful practices were 
only sporadic, he said, as found by the 
lower court, and engaged in against or- 
ders, “The few instances complained of 
are trivial,” he stated. 





Attacks Arguments 
Submitted by Packers 


In refuting for the Government, the 
arguments for the packers, Mr. O’Brian 
pointed out that they were based primar- 
ily on two points, namely, that the in- 
herent power of the packers is less than 
it was at the time the decree was en- 
tered, and that certain checks have grown 
up which make it unlikely that they could 
restain trade even though they might be 
permitted to deal in these unrelated food 
lines, 

“Counsel for the packers,” said Mr. 
O’Brian, “contends that the 1920 decree 
was based solely on the existence of a 
monopoly in the meat industry. We do, 
not agree with this anaylsis of the origi- 
nal decree; we believe that it was based 
primarily on the pessible use that the 
packers might make of their facilities if 
they were permitted to employ them in 


carrying on business in wholly unrelated 
lines. 


“The original decree was based almost 
entirely on a fear of power. In the light 
of this fact, what changes have taken 
place that give the court assurance of the 
fact that the defendants will not restrain 
trade or develop a monopoly in these un- 
related lines?” 


He referred to figures presented by the 
opposing sides to demonstrate the power 
or lack of power of the defendants in the 
meat packing industry. He stated that 
even though the packers’ own figures 
should be taken as a criterion, they showed 
that the packers still are capable of ex- 
ercising a dominating power in the meat 
packing industry, and that there is no 
material change in the relative position 
of these packers in relation to the industry 
as a whole. : 

“Despite the attack which has been made 
on our figures by the packers’ counsel,” 
Mr. O'Brian continued, “it is significant 
to note that the lower court has pointed 
cut that it is the amount of meat and 
lard moving in interstate commerce which 
demonstrates the power of particular 
firms in relation to the industry as a 
whole, and that the court then goes on 
to show that of the meat moved by 
slaughterers in this country the defend- 
ants control 70 per cent.” 
| In dealing with the question of the 
profits which have been earned by the 
defendant companies, Mr. O'Brian said 
that “the upshot of it all is that the earn- | 
ings of these defendant packers are not | 
| substantially less today than they were) 
| in 1920. In fact, according to the figures 
set forth in the Government's brief, the | 
| profits were larger in 1929 than they were | 
in 1920.” 

In reply to a question by Mr. Justice | 
| McReynolds as to whether or not these | 
‘four defendant packers were acting in | 


| characier. 
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"Price Stabilizing — 


pproved by 


Former Senator 


Proposed Legislation Is Con-| 


structive, Says Robert L. 
Owen, Declaring America 
Controls Gold Situation 


Robert L. Owen, of Washington, D. C., 
former United States Senator from Okla- 
home and once a.bank president, appear- 
ing before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency subcommitiee on stabilization legis- 
lation, testified that the Goltisborough bill 
(H. R. 10517) pending before the com- 
mittee, to increase and stabilize the price 
level of commodities, is constructive in 
He advocated supplemental 
tegislation, however, and said any enact- 
ment along this line should be mandatory 
upon the Federal Reserve Board, rather 
than submissive. 

Mr. Owen said that price level stabiliza- 
tion is of extreme importance but will be 
hard to bring about. He pictured the 


United States as a world leader finan-| 


cially and governmentally and said that 
in dealing with gold problems-the United 
tates occupies “an impregnable position.” 


Monetary Demand for Gold 


“The demand for gold for monetary pur- 
poses,” he said, “is the thing that gives 
value to gold and to the extent that we 
can do away with the monetary demand 
for gold we can increase the commodity 
level and increase the prestige of the 
United States” 


out of circulation and putting them in 
the United States Treasury vaults to the 
credit of the Federrl reserve banks. It 
should be possible in this country, under | 
proper legislation, he said, to have the} 
reserves in the Federal reserve banks, ulti- | 
mately increased to $90,000,000,000, which 
he said would be enough to take care of 
any demands, come what may. 


Stabilization of Credit 

It is not gold which is sought to be 
stabilized, the witness declared, nor the 
pocket money of the American people, al- 
though they would be included in any 
ultimate stabilization, he said. Credit is 
the real goal, he asserted, adding that it 
is the bank check, made currency by the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the deposit 
subject to check, that are functioning 
today. 

Mr. Owen said the New York Stock Ex- 
change market is a wonderful and effi- 
cient machine which serves a useful pur- 
pose, but that the market is not charged 
with responsibility for stabilization, that 
being the business of Congress. He said 
the bills pending before the Committec 
propose to direct the Federal reserve 
banks to bring back the commodity price 
level of 1926, based on 550 commodities, 
instead of 784 commodities used as a basis | 
by the Department of Labor statistics. 

Cc. C. Talbot, of Jamestown, N. Dak., 
president of the State organization of 
the National Farmers’ Union, spoke in 
favor of stabilization of credit for relief 
of agriculture from the standpoint of con- | 
ditions in his own State. The subcom- 


mittee then adjourned hearings until 
March 21. 





| Gpneert today, Mr. O'Brian said that they 


were not. 

“Then,” continued Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, “what has their aggregate business 
to do with the matter which is before the | 
court at the present time?” 

“Simply the danger of their recombin- 
ing,” replied Mr. O’Brian. 

“The original bill did not allege that 
they were engaged in an all-embracing con- 
spiracy,” continued the Government coun- 
sel. In fact it was admitted that at times | 
they were engaged in keen competition, | 
but from time to time they were entering 
into contracts with one another which 
were in restraint of trade. 

Mr. O'Brian then called attention to | 
the “sporadic instances” of violations of 
the 1920 decree. Refering to what he 
termed “the most flagrant example of 
the manner in which the packers’ power 
might be exercised, he stated that neither 
the Mechanical Manufacturing Company 
nor the Waugh Equipment Company, 
manufacturers of railroad equipment, 
were subsidiaries of either one of the 
packing firms involved in this suit. 

“The president of Armour and his fam- 
ily, and the president and three vice 
presidents of Swift, are interested in the 
Waugh Company,” he said. “Members of 
the Swift family also owned stock in the 
Mechanical Company until it was dis- 
solved several months before the trial | 
below.” 

He said that in both instances thése 
connections had been used for the purnose , 
of promoting the sale of railroad equip- 
ment to large railroads. \ 

“I am not arguing whether this was) 

legal or illegal,” Mr. 
court “I am simply illustrating the power 
which is available to these packers to 
use, and which they do not hesitate to 
use.” 
In concluding his rebuttal argument he 
denied that the presence of large chain 
store organizations woulc serve as an ef-| 
fective check on the packers if they should 
be given the opportunity of dealing in un- 
related lines. 

“As far as the Government is concerned, 
each of these facts fall far short of mak- 
ing a case of certainty or a case even 
resembling certainty, that these packers 
will not abuse the power which the lower 
court’s decision would permit them to 
exercise. 

Admitting that “unquestionably condi- 
tions have changed to some extent since 
1920,” Mr. Watkins responded to a ques- 
tion of Mr. Justice McReynolds by stat- 
ing that the issue raised for the decision 
of the court is whether the changes are 
of such a character as to support the mod- 


othe . 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 18, 1932 


10:30 . m. to 12 m.—The President met 
with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
the held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 


12:45 p. m.—Brig. Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes. President of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, called to discuss 
the progress of the activities of the 
Corporation. ' 

3 p. m—Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director of the President’s Emergency 
Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
called to discuss problems before the 
organization. 


3:35 p. m.—Gen. W. W. Atterbury, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

.4 p. m—Commissioner Balthasar H. 
Meyer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





| March 18 on the bill (H. R. 5315) to re- 
He advocated taking gold certificates. 


| consent decree, the Department of Justice 
|against the national packers. 


| cree,” Mr. Watkins declared, “was an ad- 
| justment o: this matter.” 


O'Brian told the| 





Radio Commission 
Nominee Confirme 


Nomination of Collector of | 
Customs at Buffalo Sent | 
Back to Committee 


The nomination of Thad H. Brown, of 
Ohio, to be a member of the Federal Radio| 
Commission was confirmed March 18 by! 
the Senate which at the same session} 
voted to recommit the nomination of Fred} 
A. Bradley, to be collector of custcms at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr.. Bradley’s name had been on the 
| executive calendar since Feb. 9, hile 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
made investigations, of his own. These 
inquiries, he said convinced him that there | 
should be further study, if not rejection 
of the nomination. 

Senator Couzens (R2p.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, was the only Senator to speak 
against Mr, Brown’s nomination. His ob- 
jection was described by Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, as indicating only 
that the nominee’s political proclivities 
might make him unfit for the pest. Sen- 
‘ator Dill said Mr. Brown’s service as gen- 
eral counsel of the Commission had re- 
sulted in important organization changes. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, as- 
sistant majority leader, attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to obtain an agreement by which 
the Senate would take up the nomination 
| of Charles A. Jonas, to be United States 
jattorney for North Carolina. 


Labor Injunction Measure | 
Is Approved by Congress 


Congressional action was completed 
strain the use of court injunctions in labor 
disputes, with the exception of the signa- | 
tures of the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House. 

Final disposition of the measure came 
with agreement by the Senate to @he re- 
rort of its conferees, named ‘to adjust | 
differences with the House over some of 
the measure’s provisions. This conference 
report had been agreed to <arlier by the 
House. Following signature by the pre- 
siding officers of the two bodies, the bill | 
goes to the President. 

When Senator Ncrris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, author of the bill and chairman 
of the conferees, called the report before 
the Senate, Senator Bincham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, inquired whether the con- 
ferees had yielded to the House in ex- 
cepting prohibition cases from contempt 
cases designated in the bill as it left the 
Senate. 

The Nebraska Senator explained that 
proh‘hition cases are not affected by the 
language in th» bill, though originaily all 
contempt cases had been included. 








ification of the decree made by the lower 
court. 


It was pointed out that prior to the 


was proposing to bring anti-trust suits 
“The de- 


The portions of the decree vacated by 
the lower court, he stated, pertained to 
the utilization by the paclrers of their fa- 
cilities for the manufacture, distribution 
and sale of so-called unrelated items, or 
nonmeat products. 

“This prohibition in the decree,” he said, 
“resulted from the claim of the Govern- 
ment that the meat packers, having 
monopolized the meat industry, were ex- 
tending their business to include non- 


| meat items, and that the utilization of 


| their facilities to handle nonmeat items |purpose of electing Members of Congress 


would give them an undue advantage 
over wholesale grocers handling such prod- 
ucts. The Government thought then that 
it was necessary and in the public in- 


| terest to keep the packets out of the 


grocery field.” 

Mr. Watkins maintained that the dan- 
ger which existed in 1920 of the defend- 
ants monopolizing the food industry, would 


, exist today if they are permitted, as pro- 


vided by the mecdified decree, to handle | 
groceries at wholesale. In upholding the 
consent’ decree in a prior case, he noted 
that the Supreme Court had recognized 
that the injunction in this respect was 
against an apprehended danger. 
“Certainly there has been no change 
in the attitude of these petitioners,” Mr. 
Watkins maintained. “They show in this | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


The 


jimmediate employment of labor. 


}of Agriculture. $252,314,755; 


| State 


Public Buildings 
Construction Bill 


Offered in House 


Revresentative Celler Says 
Measure to Finance Au- 
thorized Project Would 

* Create Thousands of Jobs 


A'bill, identic to the Wagner emergency 
construc‘ion bill, to authorize a bond issue 
of $1.100,000,000 to pay for_public con- 
struction projects already approved by 
Congress. was introduced in the House 
March 18 by R2presentative Celler (Dem.), 
of Breoklyn, N. Y. (A statement by Sen- 
ator Wagner. explaining his Senate meas- 
ure, was published in full text in the issue 
ef March 14.) 

Mr. Cellier. in a statement announcing 
his introduction of the House bill, pointed 
to the need for the funds and the con- 
struction which, he said, are necessary im- 
mediately to relieve unemployment now 
affecting about 8,000,000 people. 

Employment Relief Measure 

His statement follows in full text: 

I have this day introduced in the House 
the Wagner emergency construction bill, 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Wag- 
ner, March 14, 1932. 

It is apparent that the various recon- 
struction measures have as yet had no 
appreciable effect in relieving unemploy- 
ment. We have seen the number of un- 
employed increase from 3,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000. and at present, there are doubtlessly 
8,000,000 people idle. 

There is now over $1,000,000,000 worth @ 


lof projects which have been fully investi- 


gated. and which have met with the ap- 
proval of Congress and are ready for the 
This bill, 


|therefore, makes possible the appropria- 


tion of moneys and the carrying out of 
the construction of public works, forth- 
with. 

This work should not be held back one 
single moment, for such a gigantic public 
works program would be the means of 
“whirling things around.” Thousands of 


|jobs would thus be made available, and 
| thereby, 
| suaged. 


great suffering would be as- 


Prompt Consideration Asked 
I emphatically agree with Senator Wag- 


ner, that this Federal bond issue can and 


should be immediately inaugurated, for 


|such an issue can and will be sold. Other 


Government issues have recently been 
readily sold. There should therefore be 
no hesitancy in the passage of this bill. 
This bill calls for the appropriation for 
emergency construction of a little over 
$1,000,000,000, to be allocated to the De- 
partments as follows: To the Department 
to the De- 
partment of Commerce, $3,424,582; to the 


|Depariment of the Interior, $200,843,300; 


to the Department of Justice, $4,100,000; 


|to the Depariment of Labor, $71,170; to 


the Navy Department, $25,102,000; to the 
Decartment, $1,453,520; to the 
Treasury Department, $33,949,950; and to 
the War Department, $420,014,130. In ad- 
dition thereto, appropriations to various 
independent governmental offices are also 


| called for. 


Missouri Reapportionment 
Case Before Supreme Court 


An appeal to test the validity of the 
action of the Missouri Legislature, taken 
in 1931 without the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, in redistricting the State for the 


was filed with the Supreme Court of the 
United States on March 18. 

The case, according to the petition for 
review, involves the right of the Legisia- 
ture to redistrict without the approval of 
the Governor, and the issue whether pro- 
visions of the 1911 Federal Reapportion- 
ment Act, relating to the method of form- 
ing districts, are still applicable to a re- 
apportionment made under the 1930 
census. 

The same issues are involved in cases 


|before the court testing the validity of 


redistricting in the States of Minnesota 
and New York. The Minnesota case has 
been argued and is awaiting decision. The 
New York case has been set for hearing 
on March 24. 

The Missouri case was docketed under 
the title of Carroll y. Becker et al., No, 805. 
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® From classroom teaching, people ad- | 
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Seizures of F igs 
Fewer This Year 


Said Not to Be 


Too Numerous' 


ee | | 
* | Nearly one-quarter of the 9,000,000) 
Oversupply of Certificated pounds of figs offered for import into the 


Instructors, However, Is | eastern district of the Federal Food and 
In Country Says Federal | Drug Administration in 1931 were detained 
. 


Z ee because of low quality, the administration 
Education Specialist reports. In contrast, less than.1 per cent 


Quality Improves .as Shippers 
Strive to Meet American 
Requirements 





“ . 7? ; _| the figs averaged somewhat better than in 
A great overSupply” of certificated teach | 1930, when the eastern district officers de- 


ers exists in the United States, Dr. William | taineq 30 per cent of the figs offered for 


John Cooper, Federal Commissioner of| entry. Shippers are adopting better meth- 
Education, stated in a radio talk under | ods of picking — Seaman” Gene | 
the auspices of the American School of | 170M experience tha e Pein s 
the Air. which was broadcast by the Co- | ee ee eckadt aacea = 
lumbia Broadcasting System March 18. oan uc 7 ot z a “ ght p ges, 

However, Dr. Cooper explained “there | #4munistra says. 
is no reason to think that means an over- 
supply of real good teachers.” He out- 
lined the duties of a school principal and 
called special attention to his numerous 
administrative responsibilities. The talk 
follows in part: 

Right now the United States Office of 
Education is making a survey of teacher | 
education. We have sent out a question- 
naire to approximately 1,000,000 teachers. 
About: half of those blanks have been re- 
turned. From four of the States the re- 
turns are rather meager. Other than that 
they are satisfactory. They show a great 
oversupply of certificated people in the 
teaching profession at the present time. 
But there is no reason to think that means 
there is an oversupply of real good 
teachers. 


Advancement in Profession 


the 


faults. 


certificate of sanitary handling which is 
| required. Some of the fruit detained was | 


| labeled, or reexamined by packages instead 
| of by the lot. Nearly 500,000 pounds had | 
to be reexported.—Issued by the Depart-| 
|ment of Agriculture. 


Costs of Recreation 


Are Said to Exceed 


vance to the principalship and to the su- 
perintendency. Some of them go into 


33 Millions Annually: 
college teaching and the various admin- 





Al- | 





‘Development of Facilities Is| 

istrative positions in colleges. a A 

In addition to the superior teaching) Now Being Sponsored on | 
munity in which his school is placed. In 
the ordinary city he should be a member 

‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 

in the parent-teacher association. : 

In addition to these things there will|than has been available heretofore. 

: E i 1 average daily playground at-| 
registration day he will find himself in| tota : | 
rb 4 hall interviewing parents and regis- tendance during the Summer of 2,822,940 | 
a teacher to be enrolled. Then it will be| port an average of 899,418: spectators daily | 
necessary for him to oversee the entrance during the Summer months. Therefore, 
cess, at noon, and for a time after school.|alone. A total attendance of both specta- 
If he can play ball with the older boys | tors and participants at playgrounds for | 


SATURDAY, M 


Creation of National Institute | Alabama Returns [Historic 
Holding of: Summer Conferences of Leading Senator Defended’ Assist in Back-to-farm 
| : | 


National Education Institute to function | Similar factors. 
for education as the Political Institute at | di 
| Williams College and the Institute of N. EF. A., and to educational libraries. 
‘ $ |Public Affairs at the University of Vir-/ is .further proposed that the institute 
of dates were detained. The condition of | ginia function in relation to government! should be the child of the N. E. A. because 
and economics is now being studied by a| no other agency could adequately handle | 
committee appointed by the National its far-reaching possibilities. 
Council of Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 
Commissioner of Education is suggested | Commissioner of Education, two members 
quality | to serve on the Board of Control. 


| announced orally March 18 by Adelaide S. | t- direct the institute. 
Inspectors detained 116 lots, or 2,099,531 | Baylor, Chief of Home Economics Educa- 

| pounds, out of 348 lots of figs examined. | tion Service of the Federal Board for Vo- 
Worminess and mold were the principal | cational Education, who is also secretary 
A few lots were short weight, and | of the council, will be studied and recom- 
a few shippers failed to send the consular | mendations presented to the National 


allowed to enter after it was sorted, re- | lege, Columbia University, is chairman of 


which was made by W. A. Evans of Cin- 


quality, the elementary principal must be 
able to assume leadership in the com-| National Scale, Asserts 
Office of Education 

of some luncheon club, the leader in work 
for children in that district, and active | 

ertai j i ibilities | though many communities do not record 
ee Levee iiatanne, er | SHAMANS, the cities reporting indicate 
tering pupils, classifying them tentatively | Participants. 
into groups, and sending each group to| In adaition, one-half of these cities re- 
and exit of the pupils, to oversee them on | approximately 3,750,000 people were served | 
the playground before school, during re- |daily by the playgrounds in these cities 
so much the better. 

Duties Considered 


Each day there will be some mail | 


be answered, and this will be simplifie 


if the principal has a clerk. There will 


also be cases of discipline to be settled. | 


Some of these will be disposed of quickly 
others will require more time. All must 
be handled, however, and the more ‘quickly 
the better. 

In general it is necessary to begin as a 
classroom teacher and get promoted to 
administrative positions from these. The 
administrative positions vary all the way 
from the elementary school principalship 
to a college presidency. There are a great 
many elementary school principals of 
sche ¢s of varying size. A principal's posi- 
tion is one which should be filled by a 
superior teacher, who knows good teach- 
ing and who can improve poor teaching. 

In between the times when he must be 
devoting his attention to these things, he 
will oversee the operation of his plant. 
Asking for repairs to the building, seeing 
that basements are kept clean, watching 
the playground apparatus, checking to see 
that nothing is broken and nothing is 
about to break, will constitute tasks at 
regular intervals. He will check up on 
the repairs which he has ordered and see 
that they are being done on time and in 
good workmanlike manner. Each day he 
will oversee the janitor work. 


Supervisory Functions 
. The supervisory function which every 
principal finds that it falls to his lot to 
do are these: 

First of all, he must evaluate the 
health conditions of his pupils. He will 
oversee the weighing and checking on the 
soundness.of the body, the ears, the eyes, 
the teeth, etc. 

Second, there will be certain mental 
checking to do. By diagnosing pupils in 
various classes he will discover some facts 
that will lead him to reclassify pupils that 
he could not properly classify on the en- 
tering day. 

Thirdly, he will criticize the course of 
study. 


Fourthly, he will help make lesson 
plans. 
Fifthly, he will be required to rate 


teachers. This he must do sympathetically 
and with justice. Usually the superin- 
tendent will provide a form which must 
be filled in. 


Extra-curricular Work 

Sixthly, he will be expected to be a gen- 
eral in the organization of the extra- 
curriculum program. That is, the things 
which are done outside the school yet re- 
lated to it, such as the safety patrol which 
there is likely to be at each school.” 

Seventhly, he will need to assist substi- 
tute teachers. 

Eightly, he will be responsible for the 
“in service” improvement of his teachers. 

Ninthly, the principal must assist in the 
promotion or nonpromotion of pupils. 

The high schools vary greatly in size. 
Nearly one-half of them register 100 pu- 
pils or less. In this half nearly all the 
principals will teach at least part of the 
time. In the other half there will be 
more administrative positions, as depart- 
ment head, as dean, as vice principal, and 
as principal. 


British Output of Rayon 


Increased During Year. 


Domestic demand, the opening of new 
productive capacity, and the suspension of 
the gold standard are seen as the main 
causes for the increase in British rayon 
production in 1931, according to a report 
from Trade Commissioner William L, Kil- 
coin, London. The rayon industry 
proved steadily throughout the year and 
at the close reports showed that most 
plants were working at or near capacity. 

Production of rayon yarn and waste was 
estimated at 54,570,000 pounds in 1931, as 
compared with 48,760,000 pounds in 1930, 
or an increase of about 12 per cent, it 
was stated—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Auto Thefts in Paris 
Total 2,394 for Year 


There were 2,394 automobiles stolen in 
Paris in 1931, according to statistics re- 
ceived from Trade Commissioner H. C. 
Schuette, Paris. 

Of this number 1,416 were recovered by 
the police, leaving 978, or a proportion of 
4% cars per 1,000 of the 220,000 cars in 





circulation in Paris, actually stolen and | 


not recovered. 

In 1930, out.of 180,000 cars registered in 
Paris, a net of 700 cats were stolen or 3.87 
per 1,000.—Jssued by the Department of 


Commerce. - 





im- | 


the year 1930 is reported by 573 cities to 
be 206,816,987. 

Since the spectators are not included 
in many of these reports and since the 
| attendance at more than 1,000 playgrounds 
lis not recorded, the total number of play- 
| ground visitors during the year is far in 
|excess of this figure. Likewise the num- 
ber of participants at the indoor centers 
/and recreation buildings reached the re- 
markable total of 34,114,757 persons in the 
cities submitting attendance data. 


| Leadership in Demand 


Trained leadership is now in demand. 
One hundred and forty colleges and uni- 
versities now provide training courses in 
|recreation. A national graduate school 
jhas been established by the National 
Recreation Association for the training of 
|exegutives. Experience has shown that 
|@ recreation worker must be trained as 
an educator, as a physical educator, as a 
| teacher, and as a social worker. 

Perhaps the most outstanding significant | 
|contribution to our mgdern community 
life in America has been this recognition 
that recreation is a public utility—as im- 
portant as health, education, or safety— 
that it is a public necessity—a municipal 
function of government in that it cer- 
tainly must provide playground and 
recreation centers ag it furnishes schools, 
sewers, and streets; that it must provide 
| for trained leadership as it employs a 
| Superintendent of schools or a chief of 
| police. . 

These past 25 years have seen a re- 
|markable growth: in the acquisition of 
areas and facilities. In the next 10 years, 
however, we must acquire twice as much | 
property as we have in the past. The| 
necessity of obtaining play areas for the | 
future is most pressing and immediate. 

Broadening of Program 


The past quarter of a cehtury has wit- 
nessed an expanding and ‘enriching pro- 
gram. At the start, play activities were 
|largely physical games and sports, but to- 
| day the program is a broad one. Plays, 
games, sports, athletics, physical avtivi- 
| ties we will always have on the play- 
grounds. 

But we also now stress the arts and 
cultural recreational interests for both 
|young and old; music, drama, camping, 
nature study—all these activities that 
have to do with the enrichment of lei- 
sure time are the field of the community 
recreation program. | 

Two hundred and thirty-three city gov- 
ernments through playground and rec- 
reation commissions provide play and 
|recreation programs. However, one of the 
remarkable developments in the past 25 
| years has been the creation of recreation 
| Programs by park boards and depart- 
ments. More than 240 park boards operate 
Play and recreation programs. Another 
sign of the times is the increasing interest 
on the part of schools in the development 
|Of recreational programs. One hundred 
and fifty American school systems now | 
maintain departments of recreation. 


Recreation Trends Predicted 


; 1. In the immedate years to come 
|recreation must make a larger contribu- 
| tion to adult education and the wise use 
of leisure time. 

2. Recreation will have much to do 
with avocational activities. It will con- 
cern itself not only with physical activities 
but with hobbies and the creative interest | 
of both young and old. 

3. Public recreation and public educa- | 
tion must come closer together and coop- 
erate in the business of providing for the | 
leisure time interest for the whole com- 
munity. Each has a distinct field but 
both. have much to give to each other in 
the common community program. 

4. In the next 10 years the recreation 
program will demand new leadership, with 
a new philosophy and a new psychology. 
All professions are now changing their | 
points of view to meet the new day and 
the new conditions of life. 

5. In the future because of the bigger 
jobs to be done, a closer cooperation be- 
tween all municipal, public, and semi- 
| public groups touching leisure time will be- 
;come most necessary so that a general 
|community recreation system may be de- 
veloped. 











Legislative Apportionment 
In Wisconsin Contested 


Maptison, Wis., March 18. 
A suit to test the validity of the new 
Legislative Reapportionment Act has been 
filed with the State Supreme Court on 
behalf of Milwaukee County. 
The petition alleges that the new align- 
}ment of Senate and Assembly districts de- 
prives populous certters of their constitu- 
tional rights by denying them increased 
|representation.in the State Legislature, 
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Handicraft| BIg to Legalize — 


, | Revived i b . 
On Education Problems Planned Of State Vote for evived in Que ee Veale: Practice 
Rules Advocated 
“A revival of French-Canadian handi- | Ro a Ee er ae 


|Traditional Arts Stimulated to | 
craft has been started in Quebec Province, | Le 
Canada, in an attempt to provide activi- 
ties for some of the 23,000 persons who | 
joined the “back to the farm” movement | 
during the first nine month of 1931, ac- | 
cording to information made available | 
March 18 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor. 


The traditional handicrafts, which for | 
some time past have been almost aban- 








Educators Under Consideration | Movement 


| 
| 


\Election of J. H. Bankhead 
Not Disturbed by Irregu-' 
larities, Says Minority of | 
Senate Committee 





gislation to Define Unfair 
Competition and Create 
Federal Trade Court Urg- 
ed at Senate Hearing 


A proposal for the establishment of a, quality of faculty, length of session, and 


The proceedings would be published and | 
sposed of by sale, to members of the 
It 


Contention that Jobn H. Bankhead was | 
duly elected Senator from Alabama in the | 
| contest against Thomas J. Heflin in 1930, | doned, were long ago regarded as very 

despite recommendations to the contrary | successful, it was pointed out. The fol- 
by the majority of a subcommittee of the | lowing additional information was sup- 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- plied: 

tion to investigate the election, is made in The Provincial Government of Quebec 
a minority report of the subcommittee filed has recently inaugurated a provincial 
in the Senaie March 18 by Senators: Brat- | school of weaving in the City of Quebec 


Making the trade practice rules of the 
| Federal Trade Commission “mean some- 
thing” by enacting the bills (S. 2626, 2627, 
2628), to,legalize them and to establish 
|a Federal trade court, was advocated 
March 18 by Norman G. Hough, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who testified before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee considering the proposed legisla- 


A board of control consisting of an 
The United States! executive secretary, the United States 


| elected by the board of directors, and the 
The feasibility of the plan, which was! president of the N. E. A., is contemplated 


With an enrollment of 450 at $100 each, 


it is believed the institute could function | ton (Dem.), of New Mexico, and George|and the director has been designated. | tion. 
at a cost of $45,000 distributed as fofows: | ‘(Dem.), of Georgia. | The old patterns and dyeing systems will|_ Mr. Hough represented the National 


The majority report dismisses charges 
of fraud in the count of the votes, pur- 
chasing of votes, intimidating of employes | 
and room for 450 enrolled, totaiing $9,000; | PY corporations, and excessive | expendi- 
| recreation, $1,000; advertising campaign, | tures, and bases its conclusion upon in- 
$5,000, and for marginal purposes, $3,000. | ferences that may be drawn from the ir- 

' | regularities listed,” it is maintained in the 
minority report. 
Majority Finding Criticized 

“The majority of the subcommittee re- 
port that the primary was illegal; but do 
not ee to ae result — 
the genera election of its nding that the lesting crafts, which readily a 
primary was illegal,” it continues. | euuremey people, will be cate A _ 

Declaring in connection with the gen-| grees in a serious manner by at least some | 


| Fifteen instructors at $500 per week, total- | 
| ing $15,000; 10 lecturers at $200, totaling 
$2,000; administration at $10,000; board 


again be used. Weaving, rug making, the 
making of dyes and the fashioning by 
hand of artistic articles which may be 
sold easily to tourists are to be taught 
4 again. 
The plan to restore these old industrial 
| activities has met with great encourage- 
;}ment, and it has become necessary to 
make provision for permanent headquar- 
ters for the school, which is to be on the 
principal avenue of Quebec. 

The hope is expressed that these inter- 


| Lime Association. S. P. Bush, of Colum- 
| bus, Ohio, of the Ohio Manufacturers As- 
| sociation, also favored the measures in his 
| testimony. 

| Unfair Competition Defined 


The bills would define unfair competi- 
| tion, a provision Mr. Hough described as 
| “necessary.” He advocated passage of the 
| three bills to “create a definite instrument 
|for the betterment and improvement of 
industry.” Because of uncertainty in trade 
| practice conference rules sanctioned by the 
| Federal Trade Commission, five provisions 
are necessary. These five provisions he 
listed as follows: 


Education Association for consideration. 
Dr. William C. Bagley, of Teachers Col- 





the committee studying the proposal, 


cinnati, Ohio. The following additional 
information concerning the proposal was | 
supplied: | | 

Te is proposed to utilize for education the | Issues Money to Farmers 
method of the Williams College political | 3 | 
institute so that “positive leadership in | Cheese coupons instead of cash have 
education” can be secured for the National | been circulating in Leroy, Saskatchewan, | 
Education Association. In plan, it is hoped |{0F almost a year, according to a report 


Canadian Cheese Factory 





that through this agency the best minds |{m Trade Commissioner John A. Embry, | ee ig that ° eee - ny | of the 23,000 persons who are said to have| 1. Legalizing of trade practice confer- 
in education and in allied fields can be | Winnipeg. ‘ . ; bere of th hd i a hich poe f ; rhe | been sent from large cities and villages to| ence rules in order to remove all doubt. 
brought together for conference and Farmer cooperatives of the community | #t€ © e tacts upon w Peek SOLS Se ©} the more rural districts or “land areas” of | 2. Defining of unfair practices, either 
ecitnd-table Ginsussior, decided last Summer to rebuild their | 8tanted him,” the minority report States: |the Province during the nine months of | py j ; 


y legislation or industry itself. 

A 3. Making the rules applicable to every- 
|cne in the industry. 

bath ogee trseen 2 eS | 4. Providing immunity from prosecution 

7 . ath 

immediately after the counting in regard to the agreements, to anyone 

of the vote. | who takes part in a trade practice con- 
4. The fact that not one of the Heflin | ference. 

county chairmen communicated with by the} 5, Having the rules mean something. 


committee reported or charged any fraud. | M 

. 0 fact that the unofficial reports Cooperative Policy Advocated 
gathered on the night of election day by the) A representative of the Federal Trade 
Associated Press tallied, with but slight vari- | jcc} el e 
ations, and those in Mr. Heflin’s favor, with | Commission will be asked to appear before 
the later official returns. the subcommittee, it was announced orally 

6. The fact that the answers of absentee| March 18 by Senator Hastings (Rep.), of 
voters to questionnaires as to whom they| Delaware, chairman 
voted .for supported their ballots in the boxes. * : 

1. The fact that the percentage of the Mr. Bush advocated as a national policy 
total vote received by each candidate was a| Provision for cooperative endeavor in all 
constant constituent of each class into which | productive and distributive enterprise. He 
the votes could be segregated. asserted that sales below cost of prod 

8. The presumption of accuracy and hon- ‘ produce 

p ¥ y | tion should be designated as morally in- 


esty which the law indulges in respect to , 
the actions of public officials. | defensible, and that the law should be 
The official certificates of results cer-| amended so as to place effective restraints 


9 
tified by election officers representing both S 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


: cheese factory, but were told by the bank 
Would Meet in Summer |that their security was not good enough, 

The institute is contemplated to operate | it is reported. After a hurriedly called 
immediately following the National Ed-/| meeting, factory managers suggested that 
ucation Association Summer meeting and | coupons be issued bearing the factory’s 
continue severals weeks. The location | promise to pay 50 cents for every 100 
might be permanent or it might follow| pounds of milk, redeemable when the! 
the National Education Association con- | cheese into which the milk was to be 
vention. made should actually be sold. 

A faculty of leading educators of the! Agreement was reached, milk produced, 
United States and Europe is proposed for | cheese made, coupons redeemed. The plan 
the institute. Some of these might serve | has been in process for practically a year 
full time, others parts time. Lectures are|and has proven’ such a success that the | 
contemplated for the general theme of}factory has not only been able to pay! 
the session. itself a satisfactory dividend, but also | 

The instituté would be open to those it|to make to the farmers an additional pay- 
might serve on application, or to délegates |ment of 17.9 cents per 100 pounds on all | 
sent by cities or institutions, but the num-| milk supplied at the 50-cent rate. | 
ber enrolled would be limited to permit! It is said that the milk coupons of the 
the conference idea to function. Expenses | cheese factory circulate in the community 


“Oral testimony failed to disclose any | Jast year. 
facts which justify an inference that the | — = — 
irregularities reported, although numerous, | 

were evidence of fraud. On the contrary, 
it may be safely asserted that the oral 
evidence given by witnesses for each party | 
to the contest, so far as their evidence re- 
lates to the subject, show that there was 
| no fraud in the count, the tally, and the 
certification of the results of the election.” 

The minority adopted the following 
statement, made to the subcommittee by 
the counsel for Mr. Bankhead, and pre- 
sented it in this connection: 

So there is presented as sustaining the 
official Alabama count: 

1. The ballots, which show its accuracy and 
fairness. 

2. The agreemént of the returns made by 
Heflin watchers with the official returns, 
where such watchers made returns 

3. The failure of county chairmen to keep | 
the returns of Ahe watchers, which were to| 
be made for the express purpose of being | 





used in such a proceeding as 
cial returns 
announced 





would be borne by the student body at | as readily as actual cash, the report stated. 
ith cost of attendance determined by ! —Issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


first w candidates. 





























“PPX\HAT usually means a girl’s a total loss 
in a tete-a-tete...and takes up 
‘nature’ as a last resort! But I must con- 
fess a liking for hills and forest trees... 
and all genuine natural things. 


“I like the simple sincerity of Chester- 
field’s advertising. Have you noticed it? 
There’s no extravagance in the claims. Just 
everyday facts about the fine tobaccos the 
select and the painstaking way they develop 
the flavor and aroma. 


“I’ve never smoked a milder cigarette! 
And I never tire of the flavor ...a fine 
natural tobacco taste. They burn evenly, 
too. Either they’re rolled more carefully... 
or the paper’s better. I feel the greatest con- 
fidence in Chesterfields. They satisfy me!” 
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New Radio Program 


“Music that Satisfies."" Mondays and Thursdays, Boswell 

Sisters. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Ruth Etting. Tuesdays 

and Fridays, Alex Gray. Shilkret’s Orchestra, every night 

except Sunday. Columbia Network. 10 p. m. E.S. T. Wed- 
idey and Saturday. Other nighis 10:30 E. S. T. 


e-e THEY TASTE astren ee They Salinfy 


© 1932, Liccerr & Myzxs Tosacco Co, 





THEY’RE MILDER ae THEY'RE PURE 
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_ Tax on Agencies 
Of Federal and 
State Government 


Reargument in Three Cases 
Which Involve Oklahoma, 
Georgia and California. 
Heard by Supreme Court 


Three cases involving the taxation of 
Federal and State instrumentalities were | 
reargued before the Supreme Court of 
the United States on March 15, 16 and 17. 

In Fox Film Corporation v. Doyal, No. 
118, the question whether copyright 
royalties could be included in the basis of 
the Georgia gross receipts tax. On be- 
half of the taxpayer, W. A. Sutherland 
pointed out that in Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. v. Wisconsin, 275 U. S. 
136, the court held that income from Fed- 
eral instrumentalities could not be in- 
cluded in the basis of a State privilege 
tax based cn gross receipts, and that in 
Long v. Rockwood, royalties derived from 
patents were held exempt from State tax- 
ation on the theory that patents are 
Federal instrumentalities. 

Even if the court finds it advisable to 
reverse Long v. Rockwood, and to hoid 
that copyrights are to be treated differently 
such royalties should be no less immune 
then receipts from interstate commerce, | 
in the application of a gross réceipts tax, 
Mr. Sutherland urged. 


Effect of Copyright 


Long v. Rockwood should overruled, 
Orville A. Park, argued for the State. 
The Georgia tax is nondiscriminatory tax. 
and the burden upon the Federal Govern- 
ment is too remote to invalidate the levy, 
he asserted, citing Willcutts v. Bunn, Al- 
ward v. Johnson, and other cases. 

The Susquehanna Power Co. case is in| 
point, Mr. Park continued. In that case 
a license was granted by the Federal | 
Government, but that license. was to be} 
used for private gain. That is the situa- 
tion here, he said. 

A copyright gives the owner exclusive 
right to manufacture and sell a certain 
product, and a tax on the sale of that 
product is not an interference with the 
power of the Government to grant a mo- 
nopoly, he asserted. Articles manufac~ 
tured under a patent are subject to State 
taxation, and what is the difference be- 
tween a tax on the property and a tax on 
the receipts from the sale of the property, | 
Mr. Park asked. The Georgia tax is an 
excise tax, and the Educational Films 
case is controlling, he said. 


Profit From Oil Lease 


The Solicitor General, Thomas \D.| 
Thacher appeared for the Government 
in Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., No. 
341, involving the right of the Federal 
Government to impose an income tax 
on profits of a private corporation from | 
operation of an Oklahoma oil and gas | 
lease. 

Under the lease, part of the oil went to 
the State and part to the lessee, Mr 
Thacher said. The tax is the ordinary 
nondiscriminatory Federal income tax, 
and was imposed upon the lessee because 
he took his share of the oil and sold it 
in the market at a profit, Mr. Thacher 
continued. The lessee was taxed only 
on the profit he made in dealing with his 
own property. The tax did not fall upon 
the lease, but was upon the income from 
the property after title to it had passed, 
he declared. ; 

In distinguishing the Gillespie case, 
he argued that when the Government 
exercises any power, it must be perform- 
ing a governmental function, because it 
has no other function. The States, on the 
contrary, may carry on activities that are 
proprietary in character. When that is 
done, the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to tax such activities is clear, and 
that is the case here, he said. 


Contentions of Taxpayer 


Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma and 
David A. Richardson appeared for the 
Coronado Oil & Gas Co. The Gillespie 
case is controlling, unless there is a dis- 
tinction between the Federal and State 
governments, they declared. In this case 
the property was derived by the State 
under a provision that it must be de- 
voted to the public schools of the States, 
and the revenue from the lands was used 
for that purpose. There was a govern-| 
mental trust, and the use of the lands | 
was in the performance of a governmental 
function, it was stated. | 

The tax was a burden on the lease, the 
taxpayer’s counsel argued. The lessee 
would not have accepted a 50 per cent 
basis if he had thought it would be} 
necessary to pay a Federal income tax 
on his share, it was urged. 

It would be vain, Senator Gore said, to 
exempt the source of income and allow | 
a tax on the income from that source. | 
Unless. the rule laid down by the court | 
is only a half-truth, the case should be 
decided the same’ as the Gillesnie case. 
he asserted. 

There is nothing in the record to show | 
the economic effect of the lease, or that 
it would have been made on less favorable 
terms if the lessee knew he would have 
to pay a Federal income tax. Solicitor | 
General Thacher concluded for the Gov- | 
ernment. The same situation prevailed in | 
Group No. 1 Oil Corporation, which was | 
decided against the taxpayer, he said. 

California Case | 

In. Pacific Co., Ltd., v. Johnson, No. 270, | 
the issue was whether inclusion of interest | 
from bonds issued by an improvement dis- | 
trict of California, in the basis of the, 
corporate franchise tax of that State, im- 
paired the obligation of the contract in 
_ bonds, exempting them from taxa-. 

on. 

The State Constitution in effect at the | 
time the bonds were issued provided they | 
should be free from taxation, Stuart Che- 
valier, for the taxpayer, told the court. | 
The effect of the franchise tax is not | 
merely casual, but doubles the tax on the 
company owning the bonds, he explained. 

He quoted reports of the committee 
which recommended the change in the| 
California law, to show that the situation 
was the same as in the Macallen case. | 

Mr. Justice Stone asked if the taxpayer 
relied upon the contract clause to sustain | 
its case, and was answered in the affirm- | 
ative. The constitutional provision did not | 
apply to direct property taxes only, Mr. | 
Chevalier declared. The object of the| 
clause was to make the bonds salable, and | 
that object would not have been accom- | 
plished if buyers thought the State could | 





| Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 


| trade as Nobili 


' 28 denies the allegation therein and says that 


| shall also carry 





impose a tax by giving the tax some par- | 
ticular name, he said. 

The language of the exemption in the | 
1902 constitution, upon which the taxpayer | 
relies, applied only to property taxes, the | 
Deputy Attorney General of California, | 
H. H. Linney, argued on behalf of the! 
State. Mr. Linney cited the following 
cases: 1 Calif. 252; 4 Calif. 46; 51 Calif. 
499; 17 Calif. App. 545, and 51 Calif. 499. | 
The provision was taken originally from | 
the Texas Constitution, he said, citing 1 
Tex. 653. 

Inclusion of the bonds is justified by the 
Flint and Educational Films cases, he con- 
tinued. The tax is imposed on national | 
banks, and the Legislature was trying to 
cover section 5219, he said. 

The Attorney General of California, U. 
S. Webb, expressed the opinion that it | 
Was not unlawful exercise of legislative | 


power for the Legislature to include the in- | th 


come from excmpt securities in the basis | 
of the franchise tax. The Macallen case | 
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Court Enjoins Use 


And Family Name in Business 


Cor poration Not Permitted to Use Name of 
President to Displace Rival’s Good Will 


Boston, Mass. , 
De NosiLt C1caAR COMPANY 


v. 
F. G. Nosité Cicar COMPANY. 


No. 2588. 


| Appeal from the District Court of the | 


United States for the District of Rhode 
Island. 

Before BrncHam and Wzu1son, Circuit 
Judges, and Morris, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb, 25, 1932 


Morris, District Judge.—This is an appeal 
from a final decree of the District Court for 
the District of Rhode Island, entered May 
15, 1931, enjoining the defendant, the F. G. 
Nobile Cigar Company, from (using labels 
and bands in simulation of labels and bands 
used by the. plaintiff upon its cigars. 

The action was brought to restrain the 
appellee from selling cigars having affixed 
or attached thereto the word “Nobile” or any 
imitation or simulation of the word “Nobili’ 
or “De Nobili” and from using eny name, 
packages, labels, bands, marks or devices 
iikely to lead customers or consumers to} 
mistake defendant's cigars for those of the 
appellant. In the district court the de- 
fendant was enjoined from using certain 
styles of labels and bands found to be un-| 
fair to the appellant. 

The plaintiff seeks to extend the scope of 
the decree of the trial court so as to re-| 
strain the defendant from using the name 
“F, G. Nobile Cigar Co.” and “F. G, Nobile” | 


j in connection with cigars made by the de- 


fendant company, claiming that the name} 
“Nobili” is exclusively applicable to cigars) 
made by the plaintiff. 

e+ + + 

The De Nobili Cigar Company is a cor- 
poration organized in i912 and existing un- 
de: the laws of the State of New York. It 
is a manufacturer of cigars known to the! 
cigars and it and its pre-| 
decessors in title, Prospero De Nobili & Co., 
have been engaged in such business since 
1906. Its sales have been over 100,000,000 | 
cigars per year for the last five years and| 
more than’ half of them bore on the band | 
and label the words “De Nobili Cigars.” 
The plaintiff also manufactures other tobacco 
products which bear the name “De Nobili.” 

In 1928, it spent $44,000; in 1929, $30,000, | 
and in 1930, $25,000 in advertising. All of 
its advertising featured the name ‘De Nobili.” 
Since 1921 its cigars have been sold in Provi- 
dence, R. I., at the rate of about 300,000 per 
month. They are known to the consumer 
and asked for at the retail stores as “Nobili” 
and other modified forms of the name. 

The defendant is a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Rhode Island, 
Oct. 4, 1928, by Francesco G. Nobile, and 
three associates under the name of “F. G. 
Nobile Cigar Company.’ The certificate filed 
by the corporation in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State Jan. 17, 1929, pursuant to the 
genere!l corporation laws of Rhode Island, is 
as follows: 

“7. The total amount of stock to be issued 
is 190 shares of the par value of $50 each, 
amounting to $9,500. 

“II. The amount of such stock to be issued 
respectively: 

“(a )For cash (if any) is five shares of 
common stock, at the following specified | 
price per share, viz: $50 amounting to $250. | 

“(b) For services (if any) is 105 shares of | 
common stock, said services being of the 
following nature and character, viz: 20 shares 
to Francesco G. Nobile for use of individual | 
neme for corporate name and for assisting | 
in promoting the welfare of the corporation; 
40 shares to Biagio Melaragno; 40 shares to | 
Felice Melaragno and 5 shares to Amico 
Bifulci, for their respective services ren- 
dered in the formation and promotion of 
this corporation. 

“(d) For Personal Property (if any) is 80) 
shares of common stock, said personal prop- | 
erty being of the following description, viz.: 
40 shares to Felice Melaregno and 40 shares | 
to Biagio Melaragno for stock of tobacco, 
approximately 2,000 pounds, stock of cigars, 
approximately 150,000 cigars, stock of paper, | 
boxes, machinery, etc., in premises No. 287 
Pocasset Avenue, Providence, R. I., together | 
with the good will of the business.” 

Paragraph 28 of the plaintiff's bill of com- 
plaint alleges that the defendent was in- 
corporated using the name of “F. G. Nobile” 
as part of the corporate title solely to make 
use of the same in competition with the com- 
plainant; that Francesco G. Nobile at the 
time of such incorporation had no established 
reputation as a cigar manufacturer and was 
given a few shares of stock in the defendant 
corporation for the use of his name for the 
corporate name of the defendant and that | 
he exercises no control over the defendant | 
corporation, . 

a > 


The defendant in its answer to paragraph 


the said Francesco %. Nobile is a person in 
being and a resident of the State of Rhode 
Island; that he with other persons were 
granted a charter under the name of F. G. 
Nobile Cigar Company; that he always has 
been the owner of 20 shares of the capital 
stock of the corporation of the par value 
of $50 each and that he has always been the 
president of the corporation since its organ- 
ization and that in addition thereto he is a 
director and as such exercises control over 
its management. . 

Upon the trial of the cause in the district 
court the defendants introduced no evidence. 
It rested its case at the close of the plain- 
tiff's evidence. 

The cpurt found that the plaintiff through | 
usage and exclusive advertising had estab- 
lished a good will in, and right to, the trade 
name “De Nobili Cigars’ and ‘De Nobili” as 
associated with tobacco products. It was also 
found that the name “Nobile” and “F. G. 
Nobile,” if associated with labels, packages 
or other wrappers similar to those heretofore 
ced by the plaintiff in connection with to- 
bacco products, are likely to deceive the pub- 
lic and unfairly appropriate the good will 
belonging to the plaintiff. The court also 
found that there was no evidence to justify 
a finding that there was either fraud or bad 
faith in connection with the choice of the 
name “F. G. Nobile Cigar Company” at the 
time of its incorporation, and that the de- 
fenda:.t is entitled to use that name in mak- 
ing sales of its product both in connection 
with its advertising and upon the labels or 
other wrappers or containers of merchandise 
to be sold, provided that such wrappers and 
containers are in dosign and color readily 
distinguishable from those in regular use by 
the ~'aintiff prior to the date of the com- 
mencement of this suit, and provided further 
that sll such advertising, labels and contain- 
ers bearing the name “F. G. Nubile Cigar Co.” 

in clea: type the words “ 
Providence, R. I."" or such Other clearly dis: | 
Corners gongnation affirmatively to negative 

Vv association w the “De 
af ee eee Nobili Cigar Co, 
Following these findings of fact the defend- 
on ae Se, to = extent indicated 

ye, an S from this ruli 
complainant appealed. — 
+ + 


The appellant contends that the dec 
erroneous, because it does not Saleen aie 
appellee from using the name “F. G. Nobile 
Cigar Co.” or “F, G. Nobile” even though ac- 
companted with other features stated in the 
decree and because of the approval by the | 
court of certain labels which to some extent 
at least both in form and color simulate labels 
used by the appellant. The contention is 
set forth in complainant's assignment of er- 
rors, four in number, as follows: The trial 
court erred (1) in finding that the defendant 
is entitled to use the name “F. G. Nobile | 
Cigar Co.” and “F. G. Nobile” in makin 
sales of its product and in connection wit 
its advertising and upon its labels, wrapper: 
and containers; (2) in ordering, adjudging 
and decreeing that the use by the defendant 
of certain designated labels are not to be 
deemed a violation of the decree: (3) in find- 
ing that there was no evidence of fraud or 
bar faith in connection with the choice of 
the name “F G Nobile Cigar Co” at the time 
of its incorporation; (4) in not enjoining the 
defendant from using the name “F G Nobile 
Cigar Co” and “F G Nobile” in 
connection with its advertising and 
upon the labels, wrappers and containers 
even though the same were in design and 
color readily distinguishable from those rege 
ularly used by the plaintiff and although 
such advertising and labels carried in clear 
type “Providence, R. I.” or such other clearly 
<ueerninte Ronignetion affirmatively to nega- 

ye any association with De Nobi 
Company i New York. a 

€ main points in issue in this cour 
(1) whether the defendant should = ome 
joined from using the name “F. G. Nobile! 
Cigar Co.” and “F. G. Nobile” in connection | 
with its advertising and sele of cigars; and| 
(2) whether there is sufficient dissimilarity | 
botween the labels, wrappers and bands pre- | 
scribed for its use by the trial court suffi- | 








came along 70 years after that Zroposition | 
had been decided, he said. 

The taxpayer’s counsel concluded the 
argument by saying that in 1902 there 
was a provision in the State Constitution | 
permitting an income tax, and that when | 

e exemption was adopted in favor of the 
bonds it must have included an exemption 
from such a tax. 


| eant’s cigars and protect the public. 


| When this 


|} secondary signification which we think 


jis to apply them to the particular facts of 


| would be no doubt but that its use of the 


|made and sold by it would be 


}exact copy of he 


| edded “Providence, R. I.” 


| plainent’s.” 


ciently to distinguish plaintiff's from defend- 


As already stated, since 1906 the appellant 
and its predecessor in title have manufac- 
tured cigars which have been known by the 
name of “De Nobili Cigars’ or ‘De Nobili,” 
and by keeping this name conspicuously and 
persistently before the public, by labels on 
its boxes, signs and placards and other forms 
of advertising, it has acquired a very large 
patronage for these cigars, so that the trade- 
neme “De* Nobili Cigars” has become a val- 
uable asset. The evidence makes it clear 
that the definite thing which stands for the 
cigars made and sold by the appellant is 
the trade-name “De Nobili” and signifies the 
cigars made only by the De Nobili Cigar Com- 
pany. Thus the origin of the article is indi- 
cated by the word which on the evidence 
is used in asking for and selling the article. 
is the case, the appearance of 
the package kecomes of minor importance, 
for many people must call for the goods who 
have never seen the package, or have forgot- 
ten ite apperance, or are careless or in- 
different of all save that they wish that 
perticular cigar known as “De Nobili.” The 
appellant has appropriated the word “De 
Nobili” to indicate cigars made by it and 
has used it until it has come to have : 
8 
entitled to protection. 

The general principles cohtrolling cases of 
this character are well settled. The difficulty | 


the case. If the defendant corporation did 
not bear the family name of ‘‘Nobile’’ there 
word “Nobile” in connection with a cigar 
rohibited 
upon the ground that the use of so arbi-/| 
trary and meaningless a word applied to a 
cigar would be only with the dishonest in- 
tent to appropriate to itself some of the/| 
benefits resulting from the demand for the} 


| War; 





De Nobili cigars made and sold by the com- 
plainant. 

On the facts in this case it is plain that | 
when the defendant went into the cigar busi- 
ness its purpose was to uce its adopted name | 
to sell its products as and for the cigars made | 
by the appellant./ 


++ + 


The corporation was organized in 1928. 
Twenty shares of stock were issued to Fran- 
cesco G. Nobile for use of individual name 
for corporate name and for assisting in pro-| 
moting the welfare of the corporation. One 
hundred and seventy shares were issued to) 
his associates. Felice and Biagio Melaragno | 
were cigar manufacturers. Nobile was not. | 
It is apparent that Nobile Ss taken into 
the corporation to furnish a plausible excuse 
for using the name ‘Nobile’ in_ connection 
with its manufacture of cigars. This becomes 
more apparent when we consider that the 
defendant adopted the style, ‘colors, labels 
and bands in use by the complainant. It put 
by and sold cigars with a ring or band 
affixed, consisting of a narrow strip of paper 
having narrow stripes of green, white and 
red, bearing on the white stripes the words 
“F. G. Nobile Cigar” in red type of the same 
shade as the letters on appellant’s band and 
bearing on the red stripe three star-like de- 
vices in white, so that it is practically aim 
bands used by the com- 
plainant. It covered its boxes with a label 
practically the same shade of white, green 
end red, having on the end panel a diagonal 
band with three stripes in green, white and 
red with a circle in the center, and on the 
white stripes are the words “Sigari F. G. 
Nobile” in large black type, practically the 
same as the black block type appedring on 
eppellent’s label. When these boxes are ex- 
hibited facing the purchaser the words con-| 
spicuously showing are “Sigari F. G. Nobile.” 

The labels and bands emphasize a dishonest 
purpose by describing its product as that of 
“Sigari F. G. Nobile” and —— its adver- 
tising matter “F. G. Nobile Cigar Company.” 

When defendant was enjoined from using 
these very significant and indisputable indicia 
of a design to palm off its goods for those 
of its competitor, it did not change the color 
of its labels but continued to use precisely 
the same shade of green, white and red as 
that of the complainant’s labels, but instead 
of the diagonal band of three stripes bearing 
the name “Sigari F. G. Nobile” in large black 
type it put the name “F. G. Nobile Cigar Co.” 
in the same conspicuous type on a white back- 
ground in the same location on the label and 
What it still does 
is to display the name “Nobile” very promi- 
nently so it appears to the view of the con- 
sumer when the c'osed boxes are on the 
shelves in the retail stores, 


++ + 


If the name were any other than “Nobile” 
it would have done, in connection with some 
changes in color of labels, all that could 
be required effectually to distinguish cciend- 
ont's goods from those of the complainant; 
but “Nobili” is the word which sells ths 


complainant's goods and the word “Nobile” is 


conspicuously displayed on the detenuant i 
label in direct association with the words 
“Sigari” and Cigar Company.” It is the 
very conspicuous word “Nobile” in connection 
with this particular product that makes for 
deception. The careful purchaser who reads 
the whole label and knows that F. G. Nobile 
is not the maker of the cigar he wants but 
a company known as the F, G. Nobile Cigar 
Company, will not be misled by the con- 
spicuousness with which “Nobile” is dis- 
played on defendant's goods. But there are 
others who are likely to be misled in believ- 


| ng this to be the product of the complain- 


ent because of the association of the name 
“Nobile” with this article and the evidence 
in the case does not leave this open as a 
mere matter of conjecture or probability. 
We find that this prominent display of trade- 
neme so near in sound and appearance to 
the trade-name on complainant's roduct 
mekes it clear that defendant's product as 
put on the market does deceive (Celluloid 
Mfg. Co. v. Cellonite Mfg. Co., 32 Fed. 94, 
101), and we are unable to get aWay from 
the conviction that the defendant was in- 
duced to - into the cigar business for the 
purpose of obtaining such advantages as it 
could from the fact that the surname of one 
of its incorporators was “Nobile.” 

Felice and Biagio Melaragno, previous to the 
formation of the corporation, had a cigar 
manufacturing business, They had equip- 
ment, raw material and manufactured cigars. 
If they hed already established a reputation 
as cigar manufacturers, there is no reason 
why they should not have continued in the 
business under their previously existing name, 
The evidence is Sat: pe that they were 
not satisfied with the business previously 
done and believed by taking in Nobile and 
adopting his name as the name for their 
cigars they would be enabled to acquire a 
ortion of the trade built up’ by the De 
obili Cigar Company. 


+ + + 


While it is true that every man has a right 
to use his own name in his own business, 


it is also true that he has no right to use | 


it for the purpose of stealing the good will 
of his neighbor's business, nor to commit a 
fraud upon his neighbor, nor to trespass 
upon his neighbor's rights or property. It 
has been held with reference to trade marks, 
thet a man has not the right to use even 
his own name so as to deceive the public, 
end cause a belief that he is selling the 
goods of another of the same name. In the 
case of Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. v. Rogers & 
Spurr Mfg. Co., 11 Fed. 495, it was held that 
any one has the right to the use of his own 
name in business, but he may be restrained 
from its use, if he uses it in such a way 
as to appropriate the good will of a business 
e@lready established by others of that name; 
nor can he, by the use of his own name, 
appropriate the reputation of another by 
fraud, either actual or constructive. See 
also International Silver Co. v. Wm. Rogers 
Co. et al., 113 Fed. 526; Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 
v. R. W. Rogers Co., 66 Fed. 56. In this last 
case one R. W. Rogers who had not been 
engaged in the manufacture of silverptated 
ware, and was not known in the trade ex- 
cept as a salesman, tinited with others in| 
forming a corporation to which they gave 
the name of R.W. Rogers Co.and caused sil- 
verplated ware to be manufactured for them, 
beering a mark of which the name “Rogers” 
was the characteristic and important part, and 
which might readily be mistaken for the 
mark of the Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. Larcombe, 
Judge, in his . yee at page 57 says: “Al- 
though the use &@ personal name as a trade 
mark will not be protected egainst its use in 
good faith by a defendant who has the same 
name, the reason of the rule ceases, and the 
rule no longer applies, where the defendant, 
as in the case of a corporation, selects its 
own name; especially where it appears that 
such name is selected with an intention to 
mislead. The affidavits leave little doubt in 
my mind that the incorporators of defendant 
selected for it the name ‘R. W. Rogers Co.’ not 
because the reputation of its stockholder R. 
W. Rogers was such that the use of his in- 
dividual name would increase the chances 
of business success on its own merits, but 
because it would give a title so similar to 
the name in the original trade mark fhat 
purchasers might he induced to buy defend- 
ant’s goods in the belief that they were com- 
In the case R. W. Rogers Co. v./ 
Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co,, 70 Fed. 1017, 1018, an-| 
other one of the many cases concerning the 
Rogers trade marks, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, speaking through 
Judge Shipman, said: 

“The fair and honest use of a person’s own 
name in his ordinary ana legitimate busi- | 
ness, altbouch to the detriment of another, 


ment on duty in connection with river and 
| harbor works and the California Debris Com- 


| listed men of the Navy traveling back 


|interest of commerce and navi 
| United Sta’ 





will not be interfered with. A tricky, dis- 
honest, end fraudulent ust.cf a man's own | 
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‘Troop’ Fare Held | 


[Not to Apply for 


Nonmilitary Duty 


Railroad Was Not Required | 


To Carry Army Engineer 
Officers at Reduced Rate, | 
Supreme Court Rules 


SouTtHerN Paciric COMPANY 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 339. 
On writ of certiorari to» the Court of |; 
Claims of the United States. 
Cuantes H. Bates for petitioner; CHarLes 
B. Ruec, Assistant Attorney General | 
(Tuomas D. TuHacuer, Solicitor General, | 


CiaupE R. Brancnw and H. Brian Ho.-| 
LAND With him on the brief), for re-| 
spondent. | 


Opinion of the Court | 
March 14, 1932 


Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

The petitioner operates a railway system 
comprising certain lines of “sailroad con- 
structed with the aid of Congressiona! grants 
of public lands. During the years 1920-1923, 
both inclusive, the company, upon transpor- 
tation requests issued by the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the Marine 
Corps of the United States, transported mili- 
tary prisoners and their guards; officers of 
the Reserve Corps traveling to and from en- 
campments under orders of the Secretary of 

members of the Nurse Corps of the 


Navy; engineer officers of the War Depart- 


mission; escorts accompanying the remains 
of deceased soldiers; enlisted men changing | 
station or returning thereto; officers of the 
Army proceeding to their homes after the 
date of their retirement; and stranded en- 
to 
their proper stations. In settling petitioner's 
secounts for transportation so furnished, or 
in adjusting thore previously settled, the 
United States, through its disbursing offi- 
cers, made or required petitioner to make 
certain deductions from the amounts due at 
regular commercial fares, on the ground that 
the persoris transported were troops of the 
Unted States wthin the meaning of the ap- 
plicable land grant laws, appropriation acts, 
and land grant equalization agreements. 
Payment on this basis was accepted under 
protest. Suit was instituted in the Court 
of Claims to recover the amounts deducted, 
the claim being that none of the persons 
with respect to whose transportation deduc- 
tion had been meade came within the purview 
of the statutes and agreements requirin; the | 
company to carry troops of the United States 
at reduced fares. The Court of Claims en- 
tered judgment for the petitioner on certain 
items of the claim, but as to most of them 
found in favor of the United States. A pe- 
tition for certiorari was filed, and the writ 
was granted, “limited to the question raised 
with respect to enginecr officers of the War 
Depsriment in performiny duties in time of 
peace in connection wth rivers and harbors 
improvements and the im-etings of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commssion.” 


++ + 


A portion of what is now petitioner's rail- 
road system was granied aid by the Act of 
July 27, 1865 (14 Stat. 292). The act made 
the railroad a post route and military road, 
the charges of which should be subject to 
such regulations as Congress might impose. 
(Note No. 1). With respect to the line in 
question the Army appropriation acts pro- 
vide that such railroad “having claims against 
the United States for transportation of 
troops and munitions of war and military 
supplies and property * * * shall be paid out 
of the moneys appropriated by the forego- 
ing provisions only on the basis of such rate 
for the transportation of such troops and 
munitions of war and military supplies and 
property as the Secretary of War shall deem 
just and reasonable under the foregoing pro- 
vision, such rate not to exceed 50 per centum 
of the compensation of such Government 
transportation as shall at that time be 
charged to and paid by private parties to 
any such company for like and similar trans- 
portation; and the amount so fixed to be 
peid shall be accepted as in full for all de- 
mands for such service.” (Note No. 2). 

As respects another division of petitioner's 
system the grant of lands was under the Act 
of July 25, 1866 (14 Stat. 239, 241), which 
provided: ‘And said railroad shall be and re- 
main a public highWay for the use of the 
Government of the United States, free of 
ell toll or other charges, upon the transpor- 
tetion of the property or troops of the United 
States.” This clause was construed in Lake 
Superior & Mississippi R. R. Co. v. United 
States, 93 U. S. 442, as conferring only the 
free use of the roadbed as a highway. Un- 
der appropriate legislation following that de- 
cision payment of compensation has been 
made by the United States for transporta- 
tion of property and troops at 50 per cent 
of that charged to private parties. (See 
United States v. Union Pacific R. R. Cq., 249 
U. S. 354), 

+~+ + 


The Government and certain railroads have 
entered into so-called equalization agree- 
ments and joint arramgements for military 
transportation which provide for deductions 
additional to the 50 per cent required by 
the statutes. The petitioner is a party to 
these agreements, which have been con- 
strued generally as applying to charges for 
transportation of the same classes of persons 
to whom the land-grant rates would be ap- 
plicable. Both the petitioner and the Court 
of Claims have so treated these agreements 
and arrangements, and our decision under 
the statutes may be taken to apply to deduc- 
tions under these contracts. 

This court had occasion in the Union Pa- 
cific case (supra) to pass upon the meaning 
and scope of the phrase “troops of the United 
States,” as used in the land-grant legisla- 
tion and in the agreements. What was there 
said is apposite to expenditures .under ap- 
propriation acts which use the same phrase- 
ology and apply to transportation over pe- 
titioner’s railroad. The opinion in that case 
demonstrates that the word “troops” was 
intentionally used in contradistinction to 
the words any persons in the service of the 
United States, or their equivalent, and holds 
that the word “troops” had, at the time of 
the passage of the land-grant acts, and ever 
since has had, an _ established meaning, 
namely, “soldiers collectively—a body of sol- 
diers.” 

Thus the test is whether the person to be 
transported is one of such a collective body 
of soldiers. The reduced rate is applicable 
to a person so described, although he may 
not be traveling as part of a detachment or | 
moving body of men. [Illinois Central R. R. 
Co. v. United States, 62 C. Cls. 61; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. v. United States, 
58 C. Cls. 33. In the Union Pacific case it 
was pointed out that although certain per- 
sons were properly characterized as members 
of the Army and as having official relation 
thereto, they could not, at the time of their 
transportation, be classified as part of the 
troops of the United States, as, for example, 
a furloughed soldier returning to his station, 
or retired soldiers en route to their homes 
after retirement. 

The narrow question presented for deci- 
sion is whether engineer officers cease to be 
members of the military forces or ‘troops 
of the United States” when they are as- 
signed to duty in connection with the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors or the work 
of the California Debris Commission. 

While, as is argued by the United States, 
river and harbor improvement has in one} 
aspect a bearing upon the military defense 
of the United States, obviously the principal 
purpose of this work is the promotion of 
commerce and transportation, by maintaining 
and deepening channels, and constructing 
dikes, jetties, and other works which cffect 
the improvement of navigation generally. 


++ + 


The California Debris Commission was cre- 
ated by the Act of March 1, 1893 (27 Stat. 
507), which authorized the appointment of a 
commission from officers of the corps of en- 
gineers of the United States Army, whose 
duty was to meture and adopt a plan or 
nlens to improve the navigability of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers in Cali- 
fornia, deepen their channels, and protect | 
their banks, with a view of preventing en- 
croachment and damage from debris resulting | 
from mining operations, natura! erosion, or 
other causes, and restoring as far as prac- 
icable the navigability of the rivers to the! 
condition existing in 1860. The Commission | 








| was to permit mining by hydraulic processes, 


provided this could be done without injury 
to the navigability of the rivers or to the! 
lands adjacent thereto. Quite evidently this 
work is of a nonmilitary nesere and in the| 

on. 
that engineer officers of the | 
s Army perform a true military | 
function when engaged in work on the mili-| 
tary defenses of the United States, and, when) 
so engaged form a part, of the Nation's troops, | 


Concedin, 


| we are of opinion that their activity in con- 


nection with rivers and harbors work and the 
California Debris Commission is nonmilitary | 
in character, and falls within the same cate- | 
gory as that of meny other employes and of- 
ficia’s of the War Dopar*ment, the nature of | 
whos? service exe’uctes them from classifica- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts —— 


CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Noncompliance with statutory require- 
ments—Interstate commerce—Shipment of goods from one State into another under 
contracts made in latter State— 

A North Dakota corporation could sue in a South Dakota State court for the 
price of goods shipped into South Dakota on orders given to its solicitors in South 
Dakota although it had not qualified to transact business as a foreign corporation 
in the State of South Dakota under statutes making contracts of a foreign corpora- 
tion which has not complied with such requirements void as to the corporation, 
since the shipment of merchandise from North Dakota into South Dakota con- 
stituted interstate commerce and the State statute was therefore inapplicable re- 
gardless of whether the contracts were entered into within such State. 

Dakota Photo Engraving Co. v. Woodland; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6945, March 7, 
1932. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Entry—Classification—Protest—Customs Court—Stipulation 
as to character of merchandise—Authority of Government’s attorney— 

The Government’s attorney, in a proceeding in the Customs Court involving a 
protest against the classification of imported merchandise as a product composed 
of vegetables and fish, under paragraph 773 of the Tariff Act of 1922, instead of as 
fish in containers weighing, with contents, not more than 15 pounds each, under 
paragraph 720, had authority to stipulate, on ‘behalf of the Government, that the 
product contained “no substantial quantity of vegetables;” the court erred in hold- 
ing that it was not bound by the stipulation on the ground that the question as to 
what constituted a substantial quantity of vegetables was a question of law for the 
court. 


Pacific Trading Co. v. United States;'C. C. P. A., No. C-3484, Feb. 29, 1932. 


DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS—Jurisdiction of court—Adjudication in ex parte 
procecding as to pedigree and racial status of petitioner— 

A North Carolina court did not have jurisdiction under the Declaratory Judgment 
Act of such State to adjudicate, in an ex parte proceeding the pedigree and racial 
status of a petitioner who alleged that his father was a full blooded white man and 
his mother half white and half Mohawk Indian and that a judicial determination 
as to his pedigree and his racial status would relieve him of much embarrassment 
and humiliation because of the expression in the community in which he lived of a 
contrary suggestion relative to his race. 

Eubanks, George C., in re; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 170, March 9, 1932. 


EXPLOSIVES—Regulation of use—Statute prohibiting discharge of “explosives”— 
Application to use of dynamite for excavation in construction work— 

A New Hampshire statute which makes it a crime to “fire or discharge any 
rockets, squibs, crackers or any preparation of gunpowder or other explosives,” 
within the compact portion of a town without written permission to so do from the 
police officers or selectmen, did not apply to the use of dynamite for the purpose 
of excavating rock in the course of constructing a building, since it was not the pur- 
pose of the statute to regulate the use of explosives in the course of business, not- 
withstanding the use of the words “preparation of gunpowder or other explosives”; 
the reference to “any preparation of gunpowder” was intended to cover things sim- 
ilar in character and use to rockets, squibs, and crackers, and the additional refer- 


ence to “other explosives” goes no further than to the use of such things when 
made of some other explosive than gunpowder. 


Hannon et al. v. Kerr; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2443. 


GAMING—Gambling devices—Slot machines—Delivery ‘of tokens—Absence of 
agreement for redemption of tokens—Conversion into coin slot machine by removal 
of pin— 4 ‘ 

A slot machine so constructed that the deposit of a nickel in the slot and the 
pressing of a lever would automatically produce mints of the approximate value of 
5 cents, and sometimes, but not always, tokens which could also be used to operate 
the machine, but without the delivery of mints, and which had stamped thereon 
the statements that they were the property of the owner of the machine and that 
they were “loaned for amusement only,” was a gambling device within the meaning 
of a Texas statute making it a crime to keep or exhibit a slot machine for gambling 
purposes; the absence of an agreement to redeem the tokens,in cash or goods was 
not significant, since persons operated the machine in the belief that they could 
exchange the tokens for cash or something of value; the machine was a gambling 
device particularly by reason of the fact that the removal of a pin converted the 
machine into a regular gambling device in which coins from a nickel to half a 
dollar could be deposited and automatically delivered. 

Chambers, Mayor, etc., et al., v. Bachtel; C. C. A. 5, No. 6228, Feb. 5, 1932. 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Validity—Want of insurable interest— 


Where the life of a 13-year-old boy, whose mother was dead and whose father 
had abandoned him, was insured at the instance of a man who was supporting 
and caring for the boy but was not related to him by blood or marriage and had no 
interest pecuniary or otherwise in the continuance of his life by reason of any 
contract, and who caused himself to be designated as the beneficiary, the policy 
was void because in the nature of a wagering contract and therefore contrary to 
public policy. 


Slade v. Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tenn.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13, Feb. 25, 
1932, 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Detachment of territory—“Unplatted” land— 


Land which was used and suitable only for agricultural purposes and had been 
subdivided by a plat into tracts of 8 or 10 acres suitable only for agricultural pur- 
poses was “unplatted” within the meaning of Minnesota statutes providing for 
detachment of “unplatted” land from cities. 


Petition of Lee DeGriselles, in re; Minn. Sup. Ct., ‘Nc. 28863, March 11, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Identity and similarity—Words—Marks and names subject to 
ownership—Names of individuals— 

The plaintiff’s use of “De Nobili” have acquired secondary meaning and the 
owner of the family name of “Nobile” having been paid for the use of his name 
when the defendant corporation was formed, the purpose evidently being to obtain 
color of right to use of such name, the use of “Nobile” by defendant, even though 
family name of officer of corporation and part of title of corporation, is enjoined, 
especially since labels and packages of defendant closely simulate those of plain- 
tiff.—De Nobili Cigar Co. v. F. G. Nobile Cigar Co. (C. C. A. 1.)—T7 U. 8S. Daily, 
112, March 19, 1932. 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of individuals, 
ete — 

Every man has the right to use his own name in his own business but he has no 
right to use it for the purpose of stealing the good will of his neighbor's business, 
nor to commit fraud on his neighbor, nor to trespass on his neighbor's rights or 
property; a person has no right to use even his own name as a trade mark so as 
to deceive the public and cause the belief that he is selling the goods of another 
of the same name.—De Nobili Cigar Co. v. F. G. Nobile Cigar Co. (C. C. A. 1.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 112, March 19, 1932. \ 


UNFAIR COMPETITION—Names of individuals, etc.— 

Corporations which do not inherit their names but assume them voluntarily 
ought not to be permitted to use their assumed names for the purpose of creating 
gonfusions and deception in the minds of the public and for the displacement of 
the good will of another’s business; “F. G. Nobile Cigar Co.” enjoined from use 
of its name of that of “F. G. Nobile,” who previously had not been engaged in the 
business, at the suit of “De Nobili Cigar Co.,” which had used “Nobili” so as to 
establish a secondary meaning therefor.—De Nobili Cigar Co. v. F. G. Nobile Cigar 
Co. (C. C. A. 1.)—7 U.S. Daily, 112, March 19, 1932. 


Decisions of the Supreme Court 


RAILROADS—Rates—Transportation of “troops” of the United States—Reduced 
rates under railroad aid acts and equalization agreements—Engineer officers en- 
gaged in nonmilitary duties as “troops”— 

Engineer officers of the War Department, in performing duties in time of peace 
in connection with rivers and harbors improvements and the meetings of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, were not “troops” of the United States within the mean- 
ing of provisions for the transportation of “troops” at reduced rates in statutes 
granting land and aid to rilroads and so-called equalization agreements and joint 
arrangements for military transportation between the Federal Government and 
railroad companies.—Southern Pacific Co. v. United States. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 112, March 19, 1932. 
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UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of March 18, 1932 


session and returning business to legisla- 
tive consideration. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
called up the report of the Conference 
Committee on the bill (H. R. 5315) to 
restrict the use of injunctive processes 
in labor disputes. The conference re- 
port was approved and, since the House 
previously had approved the report, the 
bill now goes to the President. 

The Senate, then, upon motion of 
Senator McNary, adjourned at 4:58 p. m. 
to noon, March 21, with the four- 
department appropriation bill as the un- 
finished business. 


ae 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, March 
18, in executive session following a 
recess from the preceding day. 


The nomination of Fred A. Bradley 
to be collector of customs at Buffalo, 
N. Y., was considered and, upon a mo- 
tion by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York, was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for further investiga- 
tion. (Discussion on page 2.) 


The nomination of Thad A. Brown of 
Ohio, to be a member of the Federal 
Radio Commission was confirmed. (Dis- 
cussion on page 2.) 


Senator McNary’ (Rep.), of Oregon, 
assistant majority leader, sought unan- 


imous consent to take up the nomination 
of Charles A. Jonas to be United States 
attorney for North Carolina. Objection 
was made by Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, minority leader. 


Upon motion of Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, the Senate 
agreed to proceed to consideration of 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor, 


House of Renresentatives 

HE House met at noon, ,March 18. 

Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., acting chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, called up 
the revenue bill (H. R. 10236) and its 
reading for amendments began, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Several amend- 
ments to the income tax provisions were 
adopted and numerous amendments 
were rejected. (Discyssion of the rev- 
enue bill is printed on page 1.) , 

Th? House at 5:12 p. m. adjourned un- 
thus concluding the executive |, til noon March 19. 
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| « CURRENT: LAW » 


Status of Bills — 
And Resolutions 
Before Congress 


| 


‘New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
| Bills introduced: 

S. 4118. McNary. To extend meaning of 
| term “agricultural commodity” as used in 
Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Appropriations 
| Changes in status: 
| H. R. 8397. Interior Dept., 1933. 


| Feb. 16. Reptd. to S. Mar. 1. 
| Mar. 17. 


Passed H. 
Recommitted 


Banking 
| Bills introduced: 

S. 4115. Glass. For safer and more effec- 
tive use of assets of Fedl. reserve banks and 
| of natl. banking associations; Banking and 


Currency. 

Bridges 
| Bills introduced: 
| S. 4122. Copeland. Hudson River, Catskill, 
| Greene County, N. Y.. bridge: Commerce. 
| Commerce and Trade 
| Bills introduced: 
| §. 4126. Hebert (by request). To further 
| commerce by creating World Commerce Cor- 
poration; Judiciary. 

H. R. 10585. Thomason. 
Fort Hancock, Tex., bridge; 
Foreign Commerce. 
| Congress 
hte in status: 


Rio Grande at 
Interstate and 


\ 


H. J. Res. 97. For amdmt. to Constitution 
to exclude aliens in counting whole number 
| of persons in each State for apportionment 
; Of Repre. in Congress. Reptd. to H. Mar. 17, 
| District of Columbia 

Changes in status: 
| KH. R. 361. 
| of Georgia Ave. Passed H. Mar. 7. 

Mar. 14. Approved Mar. 17. 

Bills introduced: 

S. 4122. Watson. To amend Distr. of Col. 
| traffic acts, as amended; District of Columbia. 

H. J. Res. 338. Norton. For creation of jt. 

com. to make study of laws and govt. of Dis- 
| trict; District of Columbia. 

Food Control 
| Changes in status: 

S 4050. For prelim. examination of Cataco 
Creek and its branches in Morgan County, 
Ala., with view to control of its floods. Reptd. 
to S. Mar, 17. 

S. 4051. For prelim. examination of Flint 
Creek and its branches in Morgan County, 
| Ala., with view to control of its floods. Repid. 
to S. Mar. 17. 

S. 4052. For prelim. examination of Flint 
River, Ala.. and Tenn., with view to control 
of its floods. Reptd. to S. Mar. 17. 

Bills introducea 

H. R. 10603. Yon. For apprn. for levee con- 
struction and other flood-control works at 
| Sau. Fla., on Choctowhatchee, Fla.; Flood 

‘ontrol. 


Passed S. 


Immigration 
| Changes in status: 
| H. R. 8235. To clarify application of con- 
tract labor provisions of immigration laws 
| to instrumental musicians. Passed H. Feb. 15. 
Passed 3. Mar. 14. Approved Mar, 17. 

Bills introduced. 

H. R. 10600. Dickstein. To exempt from 
quota husbands of American citizens; Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 10602. Moore of Ky. To further re- 
strict immigration; Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

Indians ? 
Changes in status: 

S. 1719. Relative to submission to Court of 
Claims of claims of Wichita and affiliated 
| bands of Indians in Okla. Passed 8S. Mar. 11, 
Reptd. to H. Mar. 17. 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4128. Brookhart. For relief of Sac and 
| Fox Indians of Miss. residing in Iowa; Indian 


Affairs. 
ot Judiciary 
| Bills introduced: 
H. R. 10586. Sumners. To reduce number 
of court officials in Alaska; Judiciary. 

H. R. 10587. Sumners. For alternate jurors 
in certain criminal cases; Judiciary. 

H. R. 10588. Sumners. Punishment for kill- 
jing or assaulting Fedl. officers;. Judiciary. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 





Journal of Proceedings 
- In the Supreme Court 


March 18, 1932 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanier, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mrz. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 


ae. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Justice Car- 
| dozo, 


Charles M. Thomson and Irving B. Gold- 
smith, of Chicago, Ill.; Charles F. Ayer, 
Carroll Searls, and William §S. Allen, of 
New York City, were admitted to practice. 


No. 728. Luther H. Reichelderfer et al., etc., 
petitioners, v. Henry I. Quinn et al. Leave 
| granted respondent to file brief on or before 
March 28 next, on motion of Mr, George E. 
| Sullivan for the respondent. 

No. 568. The United States of America, ap- 
| péllant, v. Swift & Company et al.; 
| No. 569. American Wholesale Grocers As- 
| sociation et al., appellants, v. Swift & Com- 
| pany et al.; and 

No. 570. National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, appellant, v. Swift & Company et al. 
Argument continued by Mr. Edgar Watkins 
for the appellants in No. 569; by Mr. Will- 
fam C. Breed for the appellant in No. 570; 
by Mr. Frank J. Hogan for the appellees; 
} and conciuded by Mr. Asistant Attorney Gen- 
eral O'Brian for the appellant in No. 568. 

No. 526. Thomas K. Glenn, appellant, v. 
Paul H. Doyal et al., etc. Argument come 
menced by Mr. John A. Sibley for the appel- 
lant. The court declined to hear further 
| argument. 

No. 521. Kansas City Public Service Com- 
pany, appellant, v. John R. Ranson, as Cole 
|lector, ete. Argument commenced by Mr. 
Powell C. Groner for the appellant. 

Adjourned until March 21 at 12 o'clock, 
| when the day call will be: Nos. 521, 528, 694, 
621, 529, 525, 547, 548, 553, and 557. 


| 
Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


| 
| March 18, 1932 
| 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
|Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E, 
| Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
|rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Horace B. Cooxe, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
jadmitted to practice. 


Patents 

No. 3008. Ex parte Germantown Trust Co., 
Executor of Estate of Charles E. Vawter, De- 
ceased. Improvement in fuel gauges. Argued 
by Mr. W. B Morton, for appellant, and by 
Mr. Howard S. Miiler, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2945. Ex parte Thomas D. O'Brien. 
Improvement in towel cabinets. Argued by 
Mr. James ‘1. Newton, for appellant, and by 
Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2948. Ex parte James J. Tracy, Improve- 
ment in automatic vehicte drive. Submitted 
on brief by appellant, and argued by Mr, 
Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 

No. 2953. Ex parte Albert Sadacca. Design 
for electric-lamp sockets. Argued by Mr, 
Morris Kirschstein, for appellant, and by M>. 
Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 


Executive Nominations 
Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on March 18 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the following 
| nominations: 


To be United States Marshals: Cooper Hud- 
speth, western district of Arkansas, reap- 

inted; Samvel L. Gross, northern district of 
exas, reappointed’ George S. Pitman, east- 
ern district of Virginia (appointed by court). 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: To be hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer, Hubert Alexe 
ander Paton, of Arkansas; to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer, Robert Alex- 
ander Marshall, of Massachusetts. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Approved by President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 


March 18, 1932 
An Act to provide for the exten- 
improvements on the west side of 


H. R. 361. 
sion of 


Georgia Avenue, north of Princeton Place, in 


the District of Columbia, and for cther pur- 
| poses. 

| H. R. 8235. An Act to clarify the applica- 
|tion of the contract labor provisions of the 
qos Ley aeite feoteerantal m 


iriatass 


4 


Por extension of improvements @ 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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Power Utility Bill 











Passed by House 
In South Carolina | s 


Regulation of Security Issues | 
Investments in textile and other indus- 


Is Provided; Companies trial enterprises in Maine and New 


® {Hampshire of the New England Public 
Would Share Economies | service Co., an indirect subsidiary of Mid- 


| 
s ® dle West Utilities Co., were considered in 
From Efficient Operation | testimony, March 18, before the Federal 





Cotumaia, S. C., March 18 |ing into the company’s financial opera- 
The House has unanimously passed a/| tions. 
bill (H. 1554) submitted by the Commit-| Frank Buckingham, examiner, testified 
tec on Judiciary for the regulation of 


that during 1927, 1928 and 1929 New Eng- 
electric utilities by the State Railroad|!and Public Service Co. acquired con- 
Commission. 


| trolling interests in a number of non- 
The ‘ill as originally introduced was 


Investments of Ut 





tocks Acquired by New England Public Serv- 


ice Co. Described at Hearing 





| Trade Commission at the cancluding hear- | 


names 
3 not be 


utility companies, including Androscoggin 
written by the Power Rate Investigating 


Mills, Lewiston, Me., which at the time 
Committee, created by the 1931 Legisla- 
turc, which subriitted to the present ses- | 
sion an exhaustive report of the electric 
power situation in South Carolina, deal- 
ing specifically with the six largest elec- 
tric utilities in the State. They are the 
Duke Power Co., Broad River Power Co., 
Southern Public Utilities Co., South Caro- 
lina Power Co., Carolina Power & Light 
Co., and Lexington Water Power Co. 


Burden of Proof on Utility 


The measure provides that whenever 
there is a “reasonably substantial af- 
filiation” of an electric utility in the State 
who is in a position to exercise “any. rea- 
sonably substantial control,” the burden 
of proof shall be on the utility to estab- 
lish the fairness of management, con- 


@tiruction or other fees, and unless shown 


to be reasonable they shall not be allowed 
in a rate case. 

Efficiency on the part of an electric 
utility, however, is to be rewarded, ac- 
cording to the bill, which provides: 

“For the purpose of encouraging econ- 
omy, efficiency and improvements in meth- 


of acquisition employed some 800 to 900 


persons. 


The company set forth in an 
annual report to its stockholders that 
these purchases were made to protect its 
interests and also to acquire desired 
power privileges, the examiner said. 


Policy of Acquisition 


| Explained in Statement 


“In order to protect and develop to the 


full the business of the operating sub- 


ods or service any electrical utility may | 


participate, subject to the approval of the 
Commission, to such extent as may be 
permitted by the Commission in the addi- 
tional profits arising from any economy, 
efficiency or improvement in methods or 
service instituted by such “lectrical utility.” 


Municipalities Included 


The bill provides that municipalities 
shall be included in the regulatory pro- 
visions “to the extent of their business, 
property, rates, transactions and opera- 
tions without the corporate limits of the 
municipality.” ey 

The Commission would be empowered to 
suspend any proposed change in rates for 
a period of 90 days, and such period may 
be extended for one year, but the utility 
would be permitted to make such rates 
effective by filing a bond conditioned upon 
the refund of any difference in favor of 
the customers that might result from the 
rates ultimately esteblished. % 

The measure also would confer upon th« 
Commission power to control the issuanc 
of securities, and to control or limit th: 
depreciation reserve which the utilities 
would be required to maintain. 

A municipality would be permitted, if 
granted by the Commission a certificate of 
convenience and necessity, to extend its 
own plant or transmission system “into 
any territory adjacent to such munici- 
pality, as well as into any near-by city or 
town, if there is no electrical utility op- 
erating in such city or town.” 


Provisions for Acquisition 

It is provided in the bill that every per- 
mit or franchise hereafter granted to an 
electric utility, either by the State or a 
municipality, shall have the effect of an 
indeterminate permit, and a utility op- 
erating under an existing permit or fran- 
chise may surrender the same and receive 
an indeterminate permit. 

“Any electrical utilfty,” the bill provides, 
“operating in a city or town under an in- 
determinate permit shall be deemed to 
have consented to the purchase by such 
city or town for just compensation, in- 
cluding severance damages, if any, of the 
property of such electrical utililty operated 
in such city or town under such permit.” 

In the event of failure of a city and a 


utlity to agree upon a purchase price, the | 


Commission would be empowered to fix the 
“just compensation.” Any such proposed 
purchase, however, would be submitted to 
a vote of the electors of the municipality. 

The bill also provides that each utility 
shall keep separate accounts to show ail 
profits or losses resulting from the sale of 
appliances or other merchandise, and such 
profits or losses shail not be considered 
by the Commission in fixing rates. 





Use of Family Name 
In Business Enjoined 


Sidiaries,” said the report, as read by 
the examiner, “it 
company to give every possible assistance 
to the industrial enterprises located in 
its territory.” From time to time this 


policy required investments in the stocks | 


of such enterprises, it was further declared 
in the report. 

With respect to purchase of Androscog- 
gin Mills, the company declared that the 


shareholders in this enterprise had voted | 


to liquidate, and that if their decision had 
been carried out the business of New Eng- 
land Pubiie Service Co. would have been 
affected in the localities where the em- 
ployes of the Mills resided. It was also 
pointed out that, since the mills owned a 
“valuable water power privilege” on the 
Androscoggin River, control of the mills 
was purchased and the enterprise con- 
tinued in operation. 


Purchases of Control 


And of Minority Interests 
The examiner testified also, on the basis 


of the report, that New. England Public! 


Service Co. purchased control in the Ed- 
wards Manufacturing Co., Hill Manufac- 
turing Co., Bates Manufacturing Co., and 
Maine Steel Products Co. and acquired 
minority interests in Dwight Manufactur- 
ing Co., The Tire Fabric Corp. and the 
Limerick Mills Co, 

The utility company sold stocks of An- 
droscoggin Mills and Edwards Manufac- 
turing Co. in the amount of $1,900,000 to 


Earnings of N ebraska Power Com pa 


is the policy of the} 
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Middle West Utilities Co., which afterward 

| sold these securities at cost, plus carrying 
|charges, to New England Industries, Inc.| 
| At about the same time, the examiner 
| testified, the Public Service Company sold 
to New England Industries all its re- 
maining holdings of securities in textile 
and other industrial companies at cost 
and received therefor common stock, a 
note and a small amount of cash. The 
total amount paid for these securities was 
$4,020,597. 

It was brought out that New England 
Public Service Co.- later converted the 
note it received as part payment for the 
securities into preferred stock of New 
England Industries and also bought addi- 
tional shares of this stock to bring its 
total investment in New England Indus- 
tries, preferred, to $5,140,000. It after- 
ward purchased additional common stock 
to bring its investment in this type of se- 
curities to $2,220,770. 

By the end of 1930, according to the| 
examiner, the company held 33 per cent 
of the total outstanding voting stock of | 
New England Industries, 66 per cent be- 
ing held by Mississippi Valley Utilities 
Investment Co., a subsidiary of Middle 
West Utilities Company. | 


Mergers of Subsidiaries . 


Operating Public Utilites 

Testimony relative to public utility op- 
erating subsidiaries of the company | 
brought out that, in accordance with the | 
policy of consolidating operating subsidi- | 
aries whenever possible in each Siate, the | 
Central Vermont Public Service Corpora- | 
tion was formed in 1929 through the con- 
solidation of several companies in Ver- | 
mont which were controlled by New Eng- 
land Public Service Co. and National | 
Light, Heat & Power Co., its subsidiary. | 

Central Vermont Public Service Co.) 
serves electric light and power to 76 com- 
munities in Vermont, 18 in New Hamp-| 
shire and 1 in New York, it was testified. 
Some gas is also supplied. The total num- 
ber of customers served at the end of 1930 
was 23,537. 

The examiner testified that New Eng- 
land’s investment in Contral Vermont at 
the end of 1930, consisting of all the out- | 
standing common stock of 50,000 shares of 
no par value, had a ledger value of $2,693,- | 
517. He declared that all transactions in 
connection with the formation of the new 
company were charged or credited in to- 
tal to an account set up by New England | 
under the caption of Vermont Merger | 
Consolidation Account, and that New 
England did not record any profit or loss 
on any of the transactions. 


me 


Described at Federal Trade I nquiry 


Returns on Investment of Holding Concern Set Forth in 
Testimony of Examiner 





‘ 4 
ARNINGS of the Nebraska Power Company, an operating subsidiary of American 
Power & Light Company of the Electric Bond & Share group of utilities were 
described before the Federal Trade Commission March 10 and 11 by Walter Meleen, 
examiner. Returns to American Power & Light on its investment in the subsidiary 
company are set forth in the transcript of his testimony, just made available. 
Examination of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief 


counsel. 
testimony follow: 


Q. We have already heard from Mr. Adams 
concerning the fees paid under some of these 
contracts. Will you please state briefly the 
territory served by Nebraska Power Company? 

A Nebzaska Power Company supplies sub- 
stantially all the electric power amd light 
service in Omaha, Nebr., and in 35 adjacent 
communities within a radius of 50 miles of 
this city and of Council Bluffs, Iowa. Elec- 
tric energy is distributed to the Iowa retail 
consumers through its subsidiary, the Citi- 
zens Power & Light Company, and to other 
utility companies at wholesale. A portion of 
the company’s service is to rural consumers. 

Q. Will you describe briefly the operations 
of the company from June 1, 1917, to Jan. 1, 
1927, and from Jan. 1, 1927, through Dec. 31, 
1926? 

A. From June 1, 1917, to Jan. 1, 1927, the 
company’s operations were confined to the 
territory of the predecessor company which 
served the City of Omaha and neighboring 
towns of Bellevue, Ft. Crook and Irvington 
also scattered communities cf limited area 
extending 10 miles west of Omaha city limits 


| It also delivered current at wholesale to other 


utility companies at a point within the city 
limits of Plattsmouth, which is situated about 
18 miles south of Omaha. It also furniched 


power to its subsidiary in Council Blufis. 
Towa. 
[Continued from Page 4.] On Jan. 1, 1927, through Dec. 31, 1928, the 


name, for the purpase of deceiving the pub- 
lic, and of decoying it to a purchase of goods 
under a mistake or misapprehension of facts, 
will be prevented. * * * ‘The use by the de- 
fendant corporation of this name is not merely 
an injury to the complainant, but it is an 


company acquired by urchase for the ac- 
count of Frank A. Reid, and itself, 35 adja- 
cent communitier, all within a radius of 50 
miles of this city. The properties purchased 
for Reid were all leased to this company. 

@. Did the number of consumers increase 


John W. Bennett, trial examiner, presided. Excerpts from Mr, Meleen’s 








and (2) on total investment. Common stock 
equity is computed by adding to the value 
of the common stock the average profit and 
loss surplus. 

The earnings reelized on common stock are 
the ezrnings as shown on the income state- 
ment before deducting Federal income taxes 
minus dividends on preferred stock and sec- 
ond preferred stock. Total investment in- 
cludes the total shown as common stock 
equity plus preferred stock, long term debt, 
inter-company notes and loans to and from 
the American Power & Light Company and 
the Citizens Gas & Electric Company (now 
Citizens Power & Light Comp2ny) and other 
notes payable less unamortized debt discount 
and expenses and sinking funds against bond 
issues 

In erriving at the investment represented 
by bonds, other long-term debt and preferred 
stock, the method used was based on the to- 
tal time the funds were in use each year, i. e., 
converted to an annual basis. 

The method used for intercompany note: 
and loans and other notes payable was the 
average monthly balances at the end of the 
month. For unamortized debt discount and 
expenre and sinking funds, the averace at 
the beginning and end of the year as shown 
by the balance sheets was used. 

+ 


@. Give us the annual rate of return, by 
years, on the total investment and common 
| stock equity without excluding appreciation. 

A. The annual rate of return, by years, wa’ 
as follows: Common stock equity. A; total 
investment, B: ‘ 





hie.” between 1917 and 1928? A B 
ee aud epee Se ee anid: A. Yes. In 1917 there were 31,264 con- 5.27 5.13 
“Il place my concurrence in the judgment Sumers. whereas in 1928 there were 63,877. Ha 3 
in this cause upon the broad ground that a Q.. Has the volume of asles increased ap- 184 4.55 
body of associates who organize a corpora- Preciably between 1917 and 1926? Pe 414 5.68 
tion for manufacturing and selling a particular | __A. In 1917 the sales in kilowett hours wer 796 692 
product are not lawfully entitled to employ es | 57,645,394 which increased gradually until it 11.30 810 
their corporate name in thst business the reached 195,688,370 kilowatt hours in 1928. ey S37 
name of one of their number when it appears) Q. Ptease give ys some icea of the extent 14.88 8.85 
that such name has been intentionelly selected Of the compz2ny's Operations as indicated by 16.10 918 
in order to compete with an established con- its fixed capital, gross and net operating reve- ‘ 1721 945 
cern of the same name, engaged in similar Dues. * 19°31 994 
business, and divert the latter's trade to > > 2 ’ i ale” te Maa Seth Se tenant en 
themselves by confusing the identity of the A. Some indication as to the size of the . tb tas vect™ 


roducts of both, and leading purchasers to 
uy those of one for thos@ of the other. No 


company can be seen from the following siate- 
ment of its fixed capital, gross and net operat- 


common stock eqvitv increared from 5.27 in 
1917 to 19.31 in 1928, and the total invest- 


¢ 
person is permitted to use his cwn in such! ing retenves at and before providins for ment from 5.13 to 9.04. ‘ 
manner as to inflict an unnecessary injury, depreciation and taxes for the yerrs 1918 * 
upon another The corporators chose the! to 1928, inclusive. The average fixed capital Q. Let us have the rate of return on both 
mame unnecessarily, snd. having,done so for has increased from $14,983.399.21 in 1915 tO, common stock equity and on total investment 
the purpose of unfair competifion, can not | $23.616,452.55 at the end of 192%. The annuel computed eccording to your own methods 
be permitted to use it to the injury of the net operating revenue hes increased from | explaining first what adjustments you have 
complainant.” $899,509.97 in 1918 to $3.251.638.49 in 1928.’ made. 
Corporations who do not inherit their Cross operniing revenue bas increased {rem A. The adjustment made to investment, as 
but assume them voluntarily, ought $1.872.130.91 in 1918 to $5,330,169.86 in 192° chown by the company’s bocks, were (1) add- 


permitted to use their assumed names 
for the express purpose of creating confusion 
and deception in the minds of the public 
and the displacement of the good will of 
another's business—J. & P. Coats v. John 
Coates Thread Co., 135 Fed. 177; Van Houten 


Q. You say that the avereze fixed canital 
of the company for the year 1928 was $23,616,- 
452.55? A. Yes 

Q. Does any of this amount inciude depre- 
ciation or write-ups in property? A. It does. 

Q. How much? A. $7,067,362.98. 


ing $500,000 preferred stock held in trust for 
the benefit of the Nebraska Power Company. 
‘The balance sheet reficcts this as outstand- 
ing. If these were taken out of capital stock 
account it would merely be transferred to 
capital surplus, (2) Addin $928,241.45 repre- 


et al. v. Hooton Cccoa & Chocolate Co., 130 Q@. This represents a write-up from what senting capital surplus aricing from the analy- 
Fed. 600. amount to what amornt? A. Prom $6,432,- | sis of the ret'rement re-erve as already ex- 
In Singer Mfg. Co. v. June Mfg. Co., 163 | 637.02 to $13,500,000, or more than 100 per! plained, and (3) dedveting the write-up of 
U. S. 169, 187, the rule laid down by Mr.’ cent acsets at the company's inception amounting 
Justice White is that: “Every one has the Q. Have you shown in your report how this to $7,087.315.93, as already, explained. 
absolute right to use his own name honestly | write-up is calculated? - Yes. Item (1) does not affect’ total investment 
in his own business, even though he may Q. Were there any additions! write-ups ex- because it makes no difference whether $500,- 
thereby incidentally interfere with and in- cept the one you just mentioned with re- 000 is included in preferred stock account or 
jure the business of another having the seme | spect to fixed capital? A. Yee. The capita! | cayite! suvplu liems (2) and (3) have been 
Name. In such case the inconvenience or loss' stock of the company's «subsidiary, Citizens | added and deducted respectively and they af- 


to which those having a common right are 
subjected is damnum abDsque injuria. But 
although he may thus ur> his name, he can 
not resort to any artifice or do any act cal- 
culated to mislead the public es to the iden- 
tity of the business firm or establishment, or 
of the article produced by them, and thus 
produce injury to the other beyond that which 
results from the similarity of name.’’—See 


Power & Light Company was carried on thé 
books of the predecerror company at consid- 
erably less than par; in the company's open- 
ing entry this stock was written up to par, 
whieh write-up amounted to $320,152.95. 
+ + + 
Q. Have you 


prepered statements showing 


invested capital, exrnings and rates of return, | 


first, according to the company’s records, and. 


Vick Medicine Co. v. Vick Chemical Co., 11 second, according to your own adjustment? 
Fed. (2) 33. Garrett et al. v. T. H. Garrett & A. Yes, sir. 
Co., 78 Fed. 472. The LePage Co. v. Russia Q. Will you tell us what was included in 


Cement Co., 51 Fed. 941. 

Applying these principles to the case at 
bar we think the facts and circumstances 
conclusively show the want of good feith and 
honest purpose on the part of the defendant. 
The inference is irresistible that the defendant 
adopted the corporate name of “‘F. G. Nobile 
Cigar Co.” and placed the mark “F. G. Nobile” 
upon its cigars for the purpose of deceiving 
the public, and in order to compete in an un- 
fair and illegal manner with the De -Nobili 
Cigar Company hoping and expecting thereby 


invested capital and earnings, end also stete 
the rates of return? 

A. Invested capital, according to the com- 
Pany’s records, has been computed by two 
methods. (1) Return on common stock equity. 


Cigar Co.” and “F. G. Nobile” as a part of 
the corporate name of the defendant in its 
business. In view of our, decision thet the 
injunction already granted should be extended 
to enjoin the defendant's use of the name 


fect total investment as well as common stock 


equity. The annual rate of return, after ad- 
justment, on common stocl: @quity and to- 
tal investment, was, by yeat, as follows: 


Common stock equity, A; total investment, B: 
A 


B 
BOAT oc cevccucses vd 9.38 
BOIB ..cccccccees ° 9.24 
1919 ....0. eee * 9.41 
1920 eeeeeees e 7.57 
1921 codes * 8.78 
1922 ..... eee ¢ 10,63 
“923 ...c0e eeee ° 12.27 
1924 ....0. ceeeee * 13.03 
1925 ...sccccsees ° 12.41 
TBDB ..ccccsecese 338.22 12.72 
ROBT vcicccccess 212.85 12.94 
BOBS cc vccee 175.75 13.40 





*Infinitive. 

Q. Wiil you explain why under rate of re- 
turn on common stock equity for 1917 to and 
including 1925 this is shown as an infinitive 
return? 


to secure some portion of its lucrative trade | Nobile, the question whether there is sufi-| 4, The infinitive investment is due to the 
which it had built up by long use and at| cient dissimilarity between the labels, wrap-| fact that op stock equity, as per the 
great expense. pers and band, the use of which has been | COMpany's booxs, an less then net adjust- 

We are satisfied the use by the defendants approved by the court, to distinzuish plain- eos sade 7 a meee Trade Commis- 
of the name “Nobile” in its corporate name. | tiff’s goods from thcse of the defendant is| joo" > roe jnvestment shown arom 
and in the similarity between the dress not a matter for consideration by this court 6 = 9 . hich snoreenes, < the surplus 
Adopted for its products and the dress of ap-| at this time. Charles E. Hires Co. vy, Con- | Sccounts, Which Souity is all owned by the 
Pellant’s products were for the fraudulent | sumer’ Co.. 100 Fed. 809; Williams et al. V.|[i¢rensed from $5758372 In 1917 to $1404- 
Purpose of representing its goods to be the! Mitchell. 196 Fed. 168. 785 87 5 n 9 ,694,- 
goods of the appellant. and involved deceptive The cruse is remanded to the District | ‘ at ana’ eehsts Walaa SADE 45 ieee Hate kee 
imitations of the appellant's trade-name, and Court with directions to rant further in-| ciisive iene pate Pee teat ae ote 
that the court erred in not enjcining the de-| junctive relief not incons‘stent with this Pee eee " pans 


fendant from using the name “F. G. Nobile 


, opinion; the plaintiff to recover its costs. 





ility Company State Files Brief 
In Industries Are Considered !™ Utility Litigation 








Farm Products 


Advance Slightly 
Due to Weather 


Recent Storms and _ Low! 
Temperatures Interfered 
With Marketing, Says 
Agriculture Department 








New Hampshire, Asserts Order 
Of Commission in Case 
Should Be Sustained 


Concorp, N. Hi., March 18. 


A brief for the State has just been filed 
in the State Supreme Court by Louis E. | 
Wyman, specia: counsel for the Public} 
Service Commission, in the case of the 
State of New Hampshire v. New Hamp- 
shire Gas & Electric Co. and Derry Elec- 
tric Co., subsidiaries of the Associated Gas 
& Electric System. 

Asserting that “the attitude of those re- 
sponsible for the management of these ap- 
pellant companics has been to defy regu- 
lation and to scheme to defeat it,” the 
brief contends that the orders issued by 
the Public Service Commission with ref- 
erence to the relations of the local utili- 











| Market prices for farm products ad- 
| vanced to a slightly higher level about the 
middle of March, largely because of 
{severe weather which interfered with 
hauling and production, t Department 
of Agriculture says in its weekly statement 
!of market conditions. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


| the Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co. of 


ties and the holding company should be, 


| sustained. 


The Commission, after an extended 
hearing, issued a series of orders directing 
that the New Hampshire companies should 
borrow no further sums through the so- 
called open account method unless author- 
ized by the Commission; that no further 
interest be paid on such accounts until 
the Commission should have ruled upon 
the conditions; that no more sums be paid 
to the J. G. White Management Corpora- 


; tion until the Commission ad approved a 


contract; and ordered the discontinuance 
of the practice of the local companies in 
selling appliances for the Associated Ap- 
pliance Corporation. From these orders 
the companies appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

The State’s brief asserts that “even in 
advance of a rate case the Commission is 
entitled to full information as to all the 
facts” and that “it is the right of the 
State of New Hampshire to pass on the 
honesty and propriety of the manage- 
ment.” | 


Smoke Damage Insurance 
Authorized in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., March 18. 


The writing of insurance against loss 
from smoke and smudge would be author- 
ized by a measure (A. 264) in which the 
New Jersey Senate has concurred follow- | 
ing passage by the Assembly. The bill is 
now ready for the Governor's signature. 

“This is to include in a fire policy smoke 
and smudge damage from what is known 
as a friendly fire,” said a statement by 
Senator Joseph G. Wolber, explaining the 
measure. “In other words, where there 
have been blasts in furnaces, oj] burners, 
etc., where fires are necessary, and no, 
damage done ouside of the natural con- 
tainer for the fire except from the smoke 
and smudge emitted, the same is not 
covered under a fire policy. 

“This covers that feature of a fire policy, 
permitting companies to:write the same in 
their policy without going to the neces- 
sary lengthy red tape of changing their 
charter.” 


Pennsylvania ‘Adopts Plan 
For Utilities’ Use of Bridges 


HarrispurG, Pa., March 18. 

A uniform scheduie of license fees and 
a license form have been adopted by the 
Department of Highways to cover the oc- 
cupancy of State highway bridges by fa- 
vilities of public service companies, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Secre- 
-ary of Highways, Samuel Lewis. 

Lack of a uniform license system for 
pipe lines and wires which occupy high- 
way bridges, was recognized, Mr. Lewis 
said, when the Department took ovel 
some 2,300 bridges from the counties in 
i930. Many bridges, he explained, al- 
ready were occupied by public service fa- 
cilities, with agreements between the 
counties and the public utilities, in which 
the fees and terms differed greatly in 
the various counties. 

Following a study of engineers of the 
Department, a uniform system of licens- 
ing and a schedule of fees were sub- 
mitted to Governor Pinchot and ap- 
proved, it was stated, and will be estab- 
I‘shed immediately. | 


Alabama Utility Permitied 
To Buy Telephone Lines 


Montcomery, Ata., March 18. 


The Alabama Public Utilities Company 
has been authorized by the Public Serv- 
ice Commissicn to purchase the telephone 
properties of the South-States Utilities | 
Company, serving several north Alabama 
towns, 

The approval was given in accordance 
with a previous order in which the Com- 
mission required the payment by the pur- 
chasing company of certain outstanding | 
accounts. 

The Commission also granted the pur- 
chesing company authority to issue 10,- 
000 shares of common e¢apital siock of a 
par value of $5 a share. but declined to ap- 
prove proposed execution of a five-year 
note for $35.000 until other conditions 
specified by the Commission have been 
fulfilled. 


Preference for Contractors 
Opposed in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., March 18. 


The Committee on State Administration 
reported adversely on a bill (S. 96) 
providing that domestic contractors be 
given preference over foreign contractors 
in the construction of public works on be- 
half of the Commonweelth. The report 
has been accepted by: both branches of the 
Legislature. 

Both branches also have accepted an 
adverse report of the Commitiee on Labor 
and Industries on a petition (H. 784) that 
employes of railrcad corporations be in- 
cluded within the provisions of the law 
granting one day's rest in seven. 

The Senate and the House by vote have 
rejected a bill providing that incurable 
insanity be made a eause for divorce. 
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Compulsory Auto Insurance 
Urged to Lower Free Care 


PittspurcH, Pa., March 18. 
Mrs. Alice F. Liveright, State Secretary 


of Welferc, speaking beZore the annua! 


}conference of the Pennsylvania Hospita! 


Association at Pittsburgh, advecated giv- 


jing theught to compulsory automocdile ac- 


cident insurance as one method of re- 
duc’'ng the amount of free service now 
rendered by the 159 State-aided hospitals 
of Pennsyivania. 

Mrs. Livcright reported that some ho3- 
pital hcads heve approached County Com- 
missioners or Directors of the Pcor for a 
sLare of hospital expenditures in the car 
of charity patients who would naturally 
be charges of these officers. This is in 
accordance with the Administrative Code, 
she said. 

She recommended that hosiptals take 
on trained social workers as members of 
the permanent staff. Such workers, she 
stated, would serve to indicate the ability 
of patients to pay for treatment, weuld 
stimulate discharged ratients to carry out 
instructions, thus avoiding return to hos- 


| (Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) |pitals, and would save the institutions, 


Many of the gains were explained by re- 
cent weather conditions which had inter- 


Farm products reached a slightly higher 
price level near the middle of the month. 
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Two Life Insurers 
M er ged in Kansas 





Bank Savings and Federal Re-| 
serve Companies Are 
Consolidated 


ToreKa, Kans., March 18. 


Approval of a merger of the Bank 
Savings Life Insurance Co. of Topeka and | 


Kansas City, Kans., has been announced 
by the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Charles F. Hobbs. | 

The merger, according to Mr. Hobbs, 
gives Kansas its first $100,000,000 life in- 
surance company. The Bank Savings 
| Life has more then $40,000,000 of in- 
| Surance in force and the Federal Reserve 
| Life has in excess of $60,000,000. B. Frank 
| Bushman, president of the Federal Re- 
| serve Life, will be president of the merged 
companies. Executive offices will be 
maintained in Topeka while the sales 
| department will be in Kansas City, Kans. 








fered with hauling and shipments. Storms 
and cold weather also tended to reduce 


{the temporary production of such lines 


as butter, eggs and southern truck, and 
stimulated the: consuming demand. Re- 
port of some weather damage to Winter 
grain crops helped support that branch 
of the market. Price advances included 
grain, mill feeds, hogs, lambs, butter, eggs, 
chickens, potatoes, cabbage and onions. 
Cotton lost a little of recent gains but 
still sold higher than at the beginning 
of the month. There was little net 
change on cattle, hides, wool, hay, dressed 
fowls, cheese and field beans. On the 
whole, the agricultural markets made a 
better showing than for some time past, 
although many of the supporting forces 


were not of the kind that usually brings | 


a long-sustained advance. Damage) to 
southern fruit and vegetable crops and 
possibly to Winter grain is likely to have 
a more lasting market bearing. 


at prevailing low prices, has tended to 
maintain the domestic position of these 
products. 
Cotton Exports Gain 

Exports of cotton are now about 20 per 
cent or 1,000,000 bales above those for the 
corresponding period a year ago. About 
2.7 million bales have been exported to 
China and Japan. According to the In- 
ternational Cotton Spinners’ Federation, 
world consumption of American cotton for 
the six months ending January 31 totaled 
§.9 million bales compared with 5.3 million 
for the corresponding period last year and 
world consumption of all growths for the 
same period amounted to 11.5 million 
bales against 11.2 the year before. Exports 
for the week ended March 11 amounted to 


170,272 bales compared with 154,784 bales | 


for the corresponding week last season. 
The cotton market presents steady ap- 
pearance and recent price changes are 
small. Demand for both short and pre- 
mium staple cottons is fair and the vol- 
ume of spot transactions in ten repre- 
sentative markets somewhat less, com- 
pared with recent weeks. Cottons mostly 
inquired for seemed to be in the lower and 
low grades in almost all lengths of staples. 
Inquiries for grades above Middling were 


rather limited: Reports stated that the | 


holding movement on the part of pro- 
ducers continued quite general. During 
the first week of March, most of the Cot- 
ton Belt had moderate to heavy rains and 
there were substantial falls in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. 
Some Grains Advance 

Advances in the cash grain markets near 
the middle of the month were mostly on 
rye and barley. The general wheat market 
situation shows little change. Some in- 
jury to the crop was reported in southern 
portions of the-Ohio Valley and in north- 
ern and western Texas but there was 


little evidence of damage in other sec- | 


tions. Foreign wheat markets hold gen- 
erally steedy. Marketing of winter wheat 
continued to decrease. Light marketing of 
spring wheat reflected the small remain- 
ing farm stocks Corn markets remained 
weak despite continued light offerings. 
Stocks of oats are unusually light in the 
North Central States. Barley and rye were 
independently firm and prices advanced 
one to two cents as a result of a continued 
good demand for the light offerings. 

Mill feed prices were steady to higher 
during the first 10 days of March. Wheat 
feeds, particularly bran, were relatively 
stronger than other important feedstuffs 
The advance in wheat feeds, however, was 
confined ‘mainly to markets east of the 
Rocky Mouniains since quotations at in- 
termountain and western sections were 
about. steady. Cottonseed meal was 
slightly higher at most points while other 
feeds averaged practically unehanged. The 
colder weather in the central-western and 
cas‘ern markets stimulated demand some- 
whet for feeds available for near-by de- 
Livary. 

Slight advances in prices of hay were 
reported at a few points, largely as a 
result of lighter offerings while declines 
were registered at others as approachins 
Spring and increasing amounts of green 
feeds lessened demand. 

Livesteck Higher 

Choice cattle sold at nearly steady prices 
2‘ Chicago in mid-March. Common-grade 
kinds,-on the contrary, sold around $5.50 
;}and below, reaching prices 25 to 40 cents 
higher than the previous weck. Medium 
and good grade steers predominated in 
the receipts. Only a smell supply of 
siocker and feeder cattle werc on sale 


at Chicago, and the market was slightly 


stronger, 

A broad and well sustained shipping de- 
;mand for lembs and consis‘ently 
| dressed lamb prices were ‘tems 
live market upswing. 
of stricily heavy lambs at this time of 
year when weight sometimes becomes a 


serious selling handicap, is a feature of 


the trade. 

Gradual but consistent daily advances 
featurcd the hog market the first half 
of March. The top price at Chicago went 


to $5.10, the highest since eariy November. 


in 
improved 


wvrice gains were the groatest 
Deomond for ‘fresh meat 
months. 

Fleece 
mand than early in the month, but ws 
moved at love: prices. 


many 
and 





when available. 


ders were received on mohair 


transactions were reported. 


The cause of the advancing butter mar- 
‘kets near the middle of March was not 
no 
incvease in demand reported so the firm- 
ness wat undoubtedly due almost entirely | mettc 
at 
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‘The holders of more than two-thirds | 
| Of the stock of each company have con- | 
|curred in the consolidation, it was stated. | 
| Reduction in acquisition costs, sales re-| 
|sistance and cost of supervision and im- 
provement of business through increased 
sales were among the reasons given for | 
| the consolidation of the two companies. | 
| The approximate financial standing of | 
|the new company will be: Assets, $15,- | 
000,000; insurance in force, $100,000,000; | 
surplus, including contingent and special | 
funds for policyholders, $900,000. 


'Higher Compensation Rates 
Considered in Virginia 





Ricumonp, Va., March 18. 
At a hearing held by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission on a petition for an 18.8 
per cent increase in werkmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance rates, J. R. A. Hobson, of 
the Virginia Manufacturers Association, 
described the proposed increase as “fair 
and reasonable.” The matter was taken 
under advisement by the Commission. 
The loss ratio on Virginia compensation 
business was shown to have been 70.6 per 
cent in 1929, as compared with the al- 
lowed ratio of 59.5 per cent, upon which 
rates were based. Losses in previous years 
also were said to have been greater than 
| the expected. 





Wisconsin Studying Rates | 
For Bank Fidelity Bonds 


Maptson, Wis., March 18. 


Wisconsin banks have been asked by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, H. J. Mor- 
tensen, to inform him what losses they | 
have sustained through embezzlement or 
other dishonest acts of officers and em-# 
ployes as a means of determining whether , 
increases én rates for their fidelity bonds 
are justified. 











Lower Gas Rates Ordered 
For City of Borger, Texas 


Austin, Tex., March 18. 

The Panhandle Power & Ligl. Co. has 
been ordered by the State Railroad Com- 
mission to reduce the domestic and com- 
mercial rates for natural gas in the City 
of Borger by 20 per cent, making the do- 


feet. Industrial rates were not changed. 

The Commission’s order approved an or- 
dinance adopted by the city council. The 
ordinance had been suspended pending re- 
view on appeal by the company. 


California Explains Powers 
In Fixing Old Age Pensions 


SacRAMENTO, Cauir., March 18. 

The State Depariment of Social Wel- 
fare is empowered upon appeal by An 
| applicant under the old age security law 


to sustain or increase the amount of aid | 
granted by the local board of supervisors, 


Attorney General U. S. Webb held in a 
recent opinion to Director Rheba Craw- 
ford Splivalo. 

The original law provided that the de- 
cision of the board of supervisors as to 
amount of aid should be final, Mr. Webb 
explained, but a 1931 amendment elimi- 


was registered, with slight recovery after- | 


ward. 

Egg markets advanced during the 
stormy cold weather the first half of 
M rch. Supplies reaching the mariets in 
combination with those on hand, however, 


were sufficient to care for immediate re- | 


quirements, and with the prospects of 
larger supplies after the weather moder- 
ated, the trade was inclined to hold prices 
steady, and the advance under the influ- 
enee of slightly restricted supplies and an 
improved demand for storage averaged 
only around 1 cent per dozen. 

The severely cold weather in many parts 
of the country helped to force up the 
prices os most products. Potatoes were 
considerably stronger at sh'pping points 
in the East and North, though slighily 
weaker at certain places in the West. 
Sacked Round Whites were bringing 65 
vo 72 cents per 100 pounds in western New 
York, and Green Mountains reached 45 
cents in northern Maine. The renge at 
shipping points in the 
States advanced to 58-63 cents per 100 
pounds. 

City prices of apples held about steady 
Carrots advanced at shinping points, 
Onion prices are advancing to new high 
Icvels for this season. City markets ed- 
vanced on all onion arrivals except Ber- 
muda onions from southern Texas or 
Chile. Cabbage prices advanced suddenly 
the second week of March. 


Sales by Printing Plants 
During Year Are Analyzed 


Of the toval sales in 1929 by plants engaged 
prsmevily in printing, or both publishing and 
pijatin periodical (not including newepa- 
pers), 42.9 per cent was made to houschold 











consumers Data collected for the Census 
of Distribution show that scles amomnnting 
to $86,C67,000 were made to such purchacers 

The total sales of the plants incluced in 
this industry classification were %206,426,000 
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Oklahoma Board - 
To Hear Protests 
Against Licenses 








Specific Complaints to Be 
Considered in Issuance of 
Permits to Agents, Says 
State Commissioner 





OKLAHOMA CiTy, Oxta., March 18, 

The State Insurance Board will hear 
Protesis aginst issuance of licenses to any 
agents where there are definite charges 


|as to why such licenses should not be is- 


sued, according to Jess G. Read, State 
Insurance Commissioner and President of 
the Board. 

All insurance agénts in Oklahoma must 
have new licenses by May 1, Mr. Read 
said. He reported protests against is- 
— of agent’s licenses so far have been 
ew. 

Mr. Read said the Insurance Board will 
not lay down any broad rule that any 
particular group or class cannot engage 
in the insurance business. 

“The Board will not rule arbitrarily 
that country bankers or any other one 
class cannot be licensed, but will consider 
each case on its merits,” he said. 

Mr. Read explained, however, that the 
Board will attempt to follow the law 
which says a license cannot be issued to 
anyone not actually engaged in the in- 
curance business or to anyone who desires 
to hold an insurance agent’s license merely 
to obtain commissions on premiums for 
policies written on his own property or 
on property under his control. 

In many small banks there are full 
fledged insurance departments, with 
somebody in direct charge who has a 
right to hold a license, Mr. Read said. 

The Insurance Board has received com- 
plaints during the last year of insurance 
policies being written by various business 
groups which the complainants believe 
have no right to licenses. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied oir by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
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Anthony, Alfred W. 
American and some English cathedrals, 


A venture in good will; 


an 

| Entente cordiale. 34 p. Portland, Me., 

| Mosher press, 1931. 32-804 

| Bowic, Walter R. On being alive. 252 p. .N. 
Y., ©. Scribner's sons, 1931 32-817 


Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy de B. “Du Barry, inti- 
mate biography. 351 p. N. Y., Covici, ae) 


| 1931. = 
| Chase, William P., comp. New York, the won- 
der city. 288 p., illus. N. ¥., Wonder city 
pub. co., 1931. 32-792 
Coope, Anna. Anna Coope, sky pilot of San 
Blas Indians; autobiography. 193 p. N. Y., 
Amer. tract soc,, 1931. ~ 
| Dark, Sidney. Robert Louis Stevenson. 310 
| p. Lond., Hodder & Stoughton, 1931. 
32-707 
Letters of ... to Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts; ed. by Chas. C. Osborne. 
204 p. Lond., J. Murray, 1931. 32-706 
Faraday, Michael. Reproduction of some por- 
tions of Faraday's diary, presented by man- 
agers of Royal institution of Gt. Brit. 367, 
35, 380, 385 p., illus. Cambridge, Eng., Prtd. 
| by W. Lewis at Univ. press, 1931. 32-653 
Guitteau, Wm. B. History of U. 8., textbook 
for secondary schools. 720 p., illus. Bos- 
| ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 32-786 
| Harrington, Harry F. Pathways to print, by 
... and Lawrence Martin. 443 p. N. le 
| Van Nostrand co., 1931. 32-681 
Hceindel, Max. The Rosicrucian cosmo-concep- 
tion; or, Mystic Christianity. 14th ed. 1702 
{ p., illus. Oceanside, Calif., Mrs. Max Heindel, 
} 1931. 32-816 
Hopkins, Alfred. Planning for sunshine and 
fresh alr; sundray discourses & excursions 
in pleasant art of building homes. 236 p., 
illus. N. Y., Architectural book pub. co., 


Dickens, Charles. 


| _ 1931. 32-7 

| Jeffs, Ernest H. Princes of modern pulpit; 
|} religious leaders of a generation. 282 p. 
| Lond., 8. Low, Marston co., 1931. 32- 


Lee, Mrs. Ruth W. Early American pressed 
glass. 630 p., illus. Pittsford, N. Y¥., The 
author, 1931. 32-797 


Lodge, Sir Oliver J. Advancing science; per- 
sonal reminiscences of British assn. in 19th 
century. 190 p., illus. Lond., E. Benn, 1931, 

32-652 

Lull, Richard Swann. Fossils; what they tell 
us of plants and animals of the past. 114 
p., illus. N. ¥., The Univ. soc., 1931. 32-649 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander. Alexander Macken- 
zie's voyage to Pacific ocean in 1793. (Lake- 
side classics.) 384 p. Chicago, Lakeside 
press, R. R. Donnelley & sons co., 1931. 

32-794 

McNaugher, John. History of theological edu- 
{| cation in United Presbyterian church and 
its ancestries. 80 p. Pittsburgh, Pa., United 
Presbyterian bd. of publ. & Bible school 
work, 1931. 32-821 
Menzel, Donald H. Stars and planets; explor- 
ing the universe. 121 p., illus. N. ¥., The 
Univ. soc., 1931. 32-650 
Miller, Robt. J. Light gleams from 4th gospel. 


234 p. Pittsburgh, Pa., Crescent press, ba 
32- 

| Phillpotts, Eden. Essays in little. 222 p. 
Lond., Hutchinson & co., 1931. 32- 

Sears, Louis M. George Washington. 560 p. 


illus. N. Y., Thos. ¥. Crowell co., 1932. 


32-787 
Simpron, Bertram F. The prayer of one 
lll p. N. ¥., Longmans, Green & 0. 


Smith, Donald. Pigeon cotes and dove houses 


of Essex. 276 p., illus. Lond., S. Marshall, 

1931. 32-799 

Strong, Leonard A. G. Common sense about 
poctry. 167 p. Lond., V. Gollancz., 1931. 

32-682 

Thomas, Evan J. Now at eve. 77 p. Lond., 

E. Mathews & Marrot, 1931. 32-708 


Tech, Maximilian. Paint, paintings and re- 
storation. 173 p. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand 
co., 1931. 32-795 

Twentieth century fund. Amer. foundations 
and their fields. Ed. of 1931. 29 p. > 
20th century fund, 1931. 32-683 

Vinment, Rolf B., comp. Our presidents at 
@ glence. 234 p., illus. Los Angeles, Citizens 


print shop, 1931. 
| Watt, Mrc, Roberta (Frye). The story of 
Seaitic.. illus. 387 p. Seattle, Lowman and 
Hanford company, 1921. 
Weigall, Theyre li. Boom in paradise. 255 p. 


32-788 


N. ¥., A. H. King, 1932. 32-789 
Wesley. John. Letters of . ed. by John 
Telfcrd, B. A. Standard ed. 8 v. Lond., 
Epworth press, 1931. 32-824 





Zuckerman, Solly. Social life of monkeys and 
apes, illus (Interne! library of psychology, 
philosophy and ccientifie method.) 357 p. 
Lond KK. Pau!, ‘ronch, Trubner @& co. 
lid., 1932. 32-651 








GOVERNMENT. BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Control of Sugar-Beet Nemotode by Crop Ro- 
tat on—Fa"mers’ Svil. No, 1514, U. S. pt. 
of Agric. Price, 5 centr (Agr. 27-10] 

Redio Froadesst Statiens in U. S., Jan. 1, 1932. 
Fodl. Radio Comm. Price, 15 cents. 

(31-26563) 

Shipp:ng and Shipbuilding Subsidies—T. P. S, 

N 


5 








o. 129. Bur. of Fovc'gn end Domestic Com- 
mevee, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
$1.10 32-°6177 

Binliogrephy of Ethylene Dichloride—"fisc, 
Pub. No. 117, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 
10 cents. Agr. 32-310 








STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Mo.—4th Ann. Rept. 
pensation Comm., 
City, 1931. 

N. ¥.—Aon. Rept. of Bd. of Elections of City 
of N. Y.. yr. 1931, including registration by 
counties and assembly aistrictc, enroliment 


of Mo. Workmen's Com- 
cal. yr. 1930. Jefferson 


by partiec, counties and assembly ditricts, 
1931 eity and county canvasr, and roster 
of Concvesmer, State Senatore, Assemblys 
mon, ee Alvennen of the City of N. ¥., for 
vr, ‘92, orenared br Edward .*. MeCovan, 


Chief Clerk, pursvant to scc. 34 of Election 





New Legislation 
Declared Needed 
For Rail Mergers 


Consolidations Not Possible’ 


Under Present Law, Coun- 
. sel for Pennsylvania Says 
At House Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the railroads, since they could no longer 
apply for permission to acquire control of 
another line by stock purchase or lease 
under paragraph 2, of section 5 of the) 
Act, unless such application was in con-| 
formity with the so-called “complete | 
plan.” ‘ 

Going into the subject of holding com- 
panies, Mr. Heiserman told the Commit- 
tee that the Pennsylvania Company is, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and has been in ex- 
istence for 80 years. It was organized, he 
said, for the purpose of acting as agent 
for the railroad in acquiring stock con-| 
trol of numerous lines of railroad which | 
now comprise the Pennsylvania Railroad | 
System, ‘and selling such holdings to the 
railroad company. Since the incorpora- | 
tion of the Pennsylvania Company, he! 
said,’ the Pennsylvania has cut down the | 
number ‘of constituent roads comprising | 
its system from 600 to 7. 


Aid to Consolidation Seen | 

_ Such a company is purely an “invest- 
ment company,” as is the Pennroad Cor- | 
poration, the latter road being in no way | 
connected with the railroad, although hav- | 
ing stockholders which also are stockhold- | 
ers of the railroad, he explained. Such} 
companies, said Mr. Heiserman, “aid | 
rather than hinder” consolidation, since | 
they tend to get together large block of | 
stock and make them accessible of pur- | 
chase in line with consolidation plans, | 
as compared with the other method of 
having to purchase from thousands of | 
small holders. | 
Mr. Heiserman declared that “there is| 
no excuse nor justification for the bill.” 
He said it was impossible to interfere with 
railroad consolidation, and that the bill is 
aimed at the regulation of ownership of 
stocks in railroads. “You can’t do it,” 
he said. “The stocks are owned by indi- 
viduals and it makes no difference whether 
they are persons or corporations, it is | 
their property.” j 


Holdings in Other Lines 

Mr. Heiserman introduced statistics into 
the record showing the holdings of the) 
Pennroad Corporation in stocks of other 
companies as of Dec. 31, 1931, as follows:, 
Atlantic Coast Line, 8,000 shares; Balti- 
more & Ohio, 500; Chicago & North West- 
ern, 1,000; Delaware & Hudson, 2,000; 
Kansas City Southern, 1,000; Lehigh Val- 
ley, 10,000; Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 4,500; 
New Haven common, 148,800 and 1,200 pre- 
ferred; Seaboard Air Line, 402,119; South- 
ern Pacific, 500; Canton Company of Bal- 
timore, 21,975; Southern, 10,000; Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton, 245,326; National Freight 
Company, 120,000; Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, 223,230; Springfield Suburban Rail- 
road, 5,100; and various groups of stocks 
of the Boston & Maine, as follows: 44,304, 
a 7, 24,979, 24,337, 14,668, 19, 14,968 and 


Except for one or two instances, said Mr. 
Heiserman, not a stock in this list could 
be construed as hindering consolidation. 
They are purely investments, he declared. 

In connection with a statement made 
during the hearings that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had been bought up by the 
“Morgan interests,” Mr, Heiserman said 
there. was no truth in it. He told the 
Committee that on February 29, 1932, the 
total outstanding stock of the Pennsylva- 
nia amounted to 13,162,742 shares, held by 
248,010 stockholders, or an average hold- 
ing of 53.07 shares. 


Army Engineers Denied 
Railroad ‘Troop’ Fares 


dea [Continued from Page 4.} 
“as of the “ 
States.” pa e “troops of the United | 
ongress has recognized that such 
by engineer’ officers is nonmilitary. oe 
ample, in the Army Appropriation Act for 
1930, approyed Feb. 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1349 
1374, 1379), Title I deals with military activi. 
ties and expenses of the War Department in- 
-cident thereto Title II has to do with non- 
military activities of the War Department, 
and under the subtitle “Corps of Engineers” 
makes appropriation for defraying the ex- 
penses of the California Debris Commission, 
and also for the rivers and harbors improve- 
ment work of the United States to be carried 
on under the control and supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers of the War Department. 
The Secretary of War, in his annual report, 
under the caption “Civil Activities of the 
C rps ‘of Engineers,” mentions rivers and 
harbors work and that of the California | 
Debris Commission. (Note No. 3.) | 
The Court of Claims held the view that as) 
respects engineer officers employed in the 
capacities mentioned the Government was en- 
titled to the deduction of 50 per cent, under 
the terms of the land-grant acts and appro- 
priations pursuant thereto and other deduc- 
tions under the equalization agreement and 
joint military arrangements. For the reasons 
given we are of the contrary opinion, accord- 
ingly reverse the judgment of the Court of 
Claims and remand the cause for further 
proceedings in conformity herewith, 
Reversed. 


Note No. 1.—Act of July 27, 1866; 14 Stat. 
292. Sec. 11. “And be it further enacted, That 
said Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, or any 
part thereof, shall be a post route and mili- 
tary road, subject to the use of the United 
States for postal, military, naval, and all other 
Government service, and also subject to such 
regulations as Congress may impose restrict- 
ing the charges for such Government trans- 
portation.” 

Sec. 18 of the same act made the same 
proyision respecting the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, now a part of petitioner's system. | 

Note No. 2.—See the Army Appropriation Act 
for the year ended June 30, 1921, approved | 
June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 948, 959). The act con- 
tains the following proviso: “That nothing in 
the preceding provisos shall be construed to 
prevent the accounting officers of the Gov- | 
ernment from making full payment to landa- | 
grant railroads for transportation of prop- 
erty or persons where the courts of the United 
States have held that such property or per- | 
sons do not come within the scope of the 
deductions provided for in the land-grant 
Acts: * * *." 

Note No. 3.—Typical reports are that for | 
aa 25 et seq., and that for 1930, pp. 9, 


6, 
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|cohsidered. Of course, a majority of the 
House has the right to work its will.” 

Mr. LaGuardia's statement was: _ 

“J agree with Mr. Crisp. The will of 
the House has been demonstrated. We an- 
| ticipate an even greater majority against 
the sales tax provision. After that, orderly 
legislation would suggest that the bill be 
taken back by the Committee and other 
provisions for raising revenue calmly con- 
sidered. We shall be ready to cooperate 
with the Committee.” 


Among the amendments rejected by the 
| Huuse was one by Representative McFad- 
den (Rep.), of Canton, ?a., which pro- 
posed a tax of 2 per cent on surpluses 
of corporations, 





$1,000 of capital stock of foreign as well 
as domestic corporations in the United 
States, and one by Representative Harlan 
(Dem.), of Dayton, Ohio, to increase the 
corporation tax to 15 per cent, instead of 
13 as carried in the bill. 

As the day’s session closed, the House 
was discussing an amendment offered by 


Representative Johnson (Dem.), of Mar-| 


shall, Mo., to make domestic corporations 
receiving *ncome from foreign countries 
pay the full corporation tax on all income 
derived either in this or any. foreign coun- 
try. The bill now provides that “the 
amount of income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes imposed by foreign countries 
or possessions of the United States shall 
be allowed as a credit against the (cor- 
poration) tax.” 


Tax on Imported Copper 


Rejected by Committee 
The House Committee on Ways and 
on March 18 that it will not offer a Com- 


R. 10236) to place a four-cent-a-pound 
tax on imported copper, the acting chair- 
man, Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., stated orally. . 

On March 17 the Committee had 
“agreed, subject to review” to offer an 
amendment for this purpose, but Mr. 
Crisp stated March 18 that it was de- 
cided by the Committee that if such an 
amendment were to go into the bill, it 
would involve. “complicated tariff sched- 
ules” and would necessitate changing the 
Tariff Act in 30 or 40 ways. He said the 
Committee felt that since the bill is now 
before the House it would not be wise to 
attempt to make these tariff act changes. 

At the same session the Cominittee also 


not to offer an amendment to increase the 
tax on medicinal whisky from the present 
rate of $1.10 a gallon to $5 a gallon, a 
suggestion that had been placed before 
the Committee by Representative Dickin- 
son (Dem.), of Clinton, Mo., Mr. Crisp 
stated. Treasury estimates to the Com- 
mittee showed that such an increased tax 
would yield an additional $6,000,000. in rev- 
enue, according to the ‘acting chairman, 
who explained that the Committee’s ac- 
tion on this matter was largely due to the 
fact that it “did not want to get into any 
more prohibition problems.” 


Proposals to Change 


Administrative Features 


The acting chairman 1s to head a sub- 
committee composed also of Representa- 
tives Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., and 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., which 
will consider various amendments to the 
revenue bill. Among these, Mr. Crisp said, 
are proposals to change the administrative 
features of the bill, exempting grape juice 
used at soda fountains, cracked eggs and 
lard from the manufacturers sales tax and 
special excise levies contained in the pres- 
ent bill. Other matters also will be taken 
up by that subcommittee, which will re- 
port to the full Committee all amendments 





Pus Lines Combined 
In British Isles Trade 


Southgate-Nelson Co. to Oper- 
ate Merged Freight Services 


The Oriole Line, a Shipping Board freight 
service operating between North Atlantic 
ports and West coast United Kingdom and 
Irish. ports, will be combined with the Amer- 
ican Hampton Roads Line, also a Shipping 


ports to London and other East coast United 
Kingdom ports. The combined services will 
be managed and operated by the Southgate- 
Nelson Co., the present operator of the Amer- 
ican Hampton Roads Line. 

The trade names “Oriole Line,” ‘American 
Hampton Roads Line,” as well as a portion 
of the ‘Yankee Line,” all three of which are 


son Company, will be continued under the 
jcombined services. The vessels “Artigas,” 
“Bellhaven,” “Clairton,” ‘“Coelleda,” “Cold 
Harbor,” “Hoxie” and “Winona County,” to- 
gether with the “Capulin,” “City of Flint,” 
Lehigh” and “Quaker City” of the «American 
Hampton Roads Line, will be employed in 
the combined management and operation, and 
| will provide adequate and frequent service 
fA a ke ie gpa oe ports, including Hali- 
. N. S., an it. Johns, N. B., an 

Minptom and so ports. ee 

e pping Board in approving the rec - 
mendation of the Merchant Fleet’ Corporation 
to authorize the consolidation of the Oriole 
Line with the American Hampton Roads Line 
ts following its policy of liquidation and con- 
solidations to effect economies of administra- 
tion and to place its services in efficient units 
which will provide adequate steamship serv- 
ices for the territories covered, at the same 
time placing the lines in a better position to 


be absorbed through eve: 
heen g ntual sale to private 


(Issued 


by the Shipping Board) 


nd commodities over ap- 

connecting rail carriers 
ports, 167 I. C. C. 41; 171 
8 I. C. C. 224. 


rates on classes a 
plicant’s line and 
required. Prior re 
I. C. C. 37; and 17 


\ 


Uncontested Finance Cases . 
Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9010. 


foreign commerce, its line of. railroad 





Rulings on Barge Lines 


Are Announced by I. C. C. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on March 18 made public ex parte deci- | 


sions, which are summarized as follows: 


Ex parte No. 102.—Application of American | 
Barge Line Company. 1. Certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity granted to | 
the American Barge Line Company covering 
operation by it upon the Ohio River be- 
tween Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cairo, Ill., in- 
cluding intermediate ports, and between 
Pittsburgh, on the one hand, and ports on 
the Mississippi River south of Cairo, on 
the other hand. 

2. Through routes and joint rates on 
classés and commodities between certain 
points in official territory, on the one hand, 
and certain Ohio and Mississippi River ports 
and interior points in the Southwest, on 
the other hand, over applicant's line and 
connecting rail carriers via specified ports 
of interchange, required. 

Ex rte No. 99.—Application of Missis- 
sipph alley Barge Line Company. 1. Cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity 

ted to the Mississippi Valley Barge Line 

pany covering extension of its barge 
Service operations to inciude that portion of | 
the Mies. sippl River between Cairo, Ill., and | 
St. Louis, Mo. (East St. Louis, Ill.), in- | 
Suding intermediate ports } 
2. Additional through routes and joint j 


Chatham County, N. C., approved. 
| Report and order in F. D. No. 9218, au- 

thorizing the Norwood & St. Lawrence Rail- 
road Company to issue not exceedin 
000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
to be sold or otherwise disposed of at not 
less than 95 per cent of par and accrued in- 


used to retire maturing bonds, approved. 


Rate Complainis 
Rate complaints received by the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission have just 
been made public as follows: 

Deteriorated smokeless powder: No. 25122. 
—Miner-Edgar Chemical Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Against rate on deteriorated emokeless pow- 
der from Camp Perry, Ohio, to Monmouth 
Junction, N. J 

Horses and mules: No. 25121.—Carl West, 
Delhi, La. v. Illinois Central Railroad. 
Against rate on horses and mules from Me- 
ridian, Miss., from points in Texas. 

Vitrified clay sewer pipe: No. 
American Vitrified Products Co., Akron, 
Ohio, v. Arcade & Attica Railroad. Against 
rates on sewer pipe from Akron and other 
points where complainants’ plants are lo- 
cated to central territory. 

Oak flooring: No.. 25119.—The Cromer 
Company, ‘Williamsrort, Pa. v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad. Aga‘nst rate on oak 
flooring from Williamsport, Pa.. to points in 
Wyoming, Iowe, South Carolina, Florida, 
Texas, Vinginia and New Jersey. 


25120.— 


one by Representative | 
|Fuller (Dem.), of Eureka Springs, Ark.. | 
to place an additional tax of $1 on every | 


Means by a 14 to 8 vote agreed definitely | 


mittee amendment to the revenue bill (H. | 


disapproved “by an overwhelming vote” | 


Board service operating from North Atlantic} 


under the management of the Southgate-Nel- | 


authorizing the Bonlce & Westion Railway | 
Company to abandon, as to interstate ane | 


in | 
$198,- > 


terest and the proceeds and/or the bonds 
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‘House Votes Increased Taxes 


Bill Amended by Raising Surtax Rates and 
Levy on Incomes Over $8,000 


from Page 1.] 


|it agrees upon for action of the latter. 
The first test vote in the House in the 
| consideration of the revenue bill (H. R. 
10236) resulted in an increase of the nor- 
mal tax on individual net incomes in ex- 
cess of $8,000 from 6 per cent, as proposed 
| by the Ways and Means Committee, to 7 
| per cent. This amendment was offered by 
| Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City, as the first of a series of moves, 
he said, to prevent the group opposed to 
the sales tax from being put into the posi- 
| tion of. having no substitute to offer as a 
; revenue raiser in place of the sales tax. 
The Ways and Means Committee was 
overridden by a vote of 121 to 81. 


Levy Left Unchanged 
On Smaller Incomes 


This action left the normal income tax 
on individuals as follows: 2 per cent of 
the first $4,000 of the amount of the net 
income in excess of the credits against 
net income; 4 per cent of the next $4,000 
of such excess amount (both of these 
passed without change); and 7 per cent of 
the remainder of such excess amount. 


“This is the first amendment of some of 
us. who are bitterly opposed to the sales 
tax,” Mr. LaGuardia told the House. “We 
refuse to be put in the position of oppos- 
ing the sales tax and having no substitute. 
We are going to stand against putting the 
burden of the deficit on the working 
people.” 

Mr. Crisp told the House the Committee 
{had carefully considered the normal tax 
on individuals, that the men with small 
incomes contribute to national financing, 
|and the bill represented its careful con- 
;clusions. As to a sales tax, he said, if 
revenue is to be raised to meet the pres- 
ent emergency, there must be a sales tax, 
whether on gas, automobiles or other 
things. Representative Bankhead (Dem.), 
of Jasper, Ala., presiding in Committee of 
the Whole, announced a division vote of 
92 to 69 adopting the amendment. Mr. 
Crisp demanded tellers and the adoption 
of the amendment was sustained 121 to 81. 

When the bill was called up in the 
House by Mr. Crisp he offered several 
perfunctory resolutions, one to authorize 
dispensing with the reading of the. five 
pages of the table of contents at the begin- 
ning of the bill and another to authorize 
| the clerks when they come to engross the 
bill to renumber sections or repage in ac- 
cordance with any changes the House 
may make. These were adopted. He also 
proposed that the bill be read by sections, 
but on objection of Representative La- 
Guardia the House agreed to permit 
amendments by paragraphs. 


Opportunity to Propose 
| Amendments Discussed 


Mr. LaGuardia congratulated Mr. Crisp 
on his foresight in anticipating many 
changes in the bill. Mr. Crisp replied that 
he had no doubt some of the Ways and 
Means Committee amendments will be 
adopted. Mr. Crisp offered another reso- 
lution to authorize the Ways and Means 
Committee to return at any time to any 
paragraphs in the bill for purpose of 
amendment. Mr. LaGuardia asked if that 
privilege is solely for the Committee, and 
Mr. Crisp said it was, but there is no dis- 
| Position to be anything but fair and had 
| no doubt other Members would be so per- 
| mitted “for bona fide amendment pur- 
poses.” 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Texas, stating some Members intend 
to offer amendment proposing a tax on 
beer, warned that intoxicating:beer is con- 
trary to the Federal Constitution. Repre- 
sentative Boylan (Dem.), of New York 
City, made a point of order against Mr. 
Blanton’s remarks, and the point was sus- 
tained. 

‘When the section on surtaxes was 
reached, Representative Canfield (Dem.), 
of Batesville, Ind., offered an amendment 
increasing the surtax rates up to 50 per 
cent on the net incomes of individuals in 
excess of $500,000. Representative Swing 
(Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., offered a 
substitute running from 40 per cent on 
$100,000 to $200,000 incomes to 65 per cent 
on all income above $5,000,000. Mr. Swing 
said these are the old war tax rates and 
the present emergency presents as: great 
an economical crisis as in 1918. The 
Swing substitute amendment was adopted. 


Committee Member 


Opposes Sales Tax 


At a night session March 17, general 
debate- was concluded. Representative 
Doughton (Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. C., 
the only member opposed to the bill 
among the 25 members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, denounced the sales 
tax as “abominable” and said the Com- 
mittee ought to bring out a satisfactory 
substitute. 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., called the sales tax an 
“iniquitous” measure that would aggravate 
depression and unemployment. Repre- 
sentative Fulbright (Dem.), of Doniphan, 
Mo., said the sales tax is vicious in theory 
and destructive in effect. Representative 
| Wolcott (Rep.), of Port Huron, Mich., said 
that while fundamentally opposed to a 
sales tax he will vote for it as an emer- 





| it will expire June 30, 1934. 

| _ Representative Disney (Dem.), of Tulsa, 
Okla., spoke in support of an oil-import 
tax. Representative Fuller (Dem.), of 


| will be continued. 
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| Interstate Commerce Commission and the 


|construction matters, together with the} 
| Executive Committee of the Railway Presi- 








| gency tax whose redeeming feature is that | 


Eureka Springs, Ark., said the sales tax is! 
a tax upon necessities and, once enacted, | Of projects under way during this month. 





e a Clase I Railroads 
For Month Shows Drop Over Year Ago 


HE Class I railways of the country had a total net operating income of $11,- 
713,613 during January of this year as compared with $34,341,413 reported for 
that month of 1931, according to a tabulation made public by the Interstate Com- 


Operating revenues aggregated $275,370,628 as against $366,040,940, and operating 
expenses came to $229,548,118 in January as contrasted with $294,152,808 during 
that month the preceding year. The tabulation follows: 


President Holds 


On Incomes In High Brackets Conference. on. 


Emergency Plan 


Discusses Reconstruc tion 
With General Dawes and 
Group of Representatives 
Of Railway Executives 


The coordination of reconstruction ac- 
tivities was discussed March 18 at a 
White House conference between Presi- 
dent Hoover, officials of the Government 
having to do -vith such matters, and the 
advisory committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives, according to a state- 
ment issued at the White House following 
the conference. “The conferences are still 
continuing,” it was added. 


The statement follows in full text: 

“The President has had conferences 
with the directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the members of the | 


Department of Commerce, interested in re- | 


dents Association and the chairman of 
the Railway Credit Corporation upon co-| 
ordination of reconstruction activities. | 
The conferences are still continuing.” 


Earlier Conference 


Earlier in the day President Hoover con- 
ferred separately with Brig. Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes, president of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; Gen. W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road Company, and Balthasar H. Meyer, | 
a member ‘of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. | 


Members of the advisory committee who 
conferred with the President were: 

R. H. Aishton, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, Asociation of Railway Sxecutives, 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel, Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. 

W. W. Atterbury, president, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

J. J. Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company. ] 

E. G. Buckland, chairman of the board, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

W. R. Cole, president, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company. f 

Charles Donnelly, president, Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 
E. M. Durham Jr., senior vice president, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines. 
Carl R. Gray, 
System. 

Fairfax Harrison, president, Southern Rail- 
way System. | 

A. D. McDonald, vice chairman, executive 
committee, Southern Pacific Company. 

J. J. Pelley, president, New York, 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

H. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company. | 

George M. Shriver, senior vice president, | 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

FP. E. Williamson, president, New York Cen- 
tral Lines. 


1 


president, Union Pacific 


New 


House Measure Drafted 
To Cut Federal Salaries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a stated amount, the sentiment aniong the 
membership of the House seems to be for 
@ graduated cut, small on the lower sal- 
aries and large on the higher ones. 

“The deficit is growing and the budget 
must be balanced,” Chairman Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., of the Ap- 
propriations Committee said. “Everyone 
must .help to make the sacrifice. We had 
hoped the salary cut could be avoided, but 
it looks now like we will have to adopt 
that along with our other reductions in 
order to. aid in the effort to balance the 
budget.” 

Mr. Byrns pointed out that the usual 
provision dgainst increase of salaries was 
cut out of the last appropriation bill which 
went through the House. 

“I, think that has renewed the wide- 
spread opinion that we must now face 
reductions in the interests of economy,” 
Mr. Byrns asserted. “Of course the House 
may overthrow us. 

“Some of the members of the Commit- 
tee are talking about a flat 10 per cent 
cut. I do not agree with that. I believe 
Members of Congress. are better able to 
stand a large cut than are the little fel- 
lows who get $2,000 a year. 

“I can live a lot better on $8,000 than 
they can live on $1,800. Of course they | 
talk about Members of Congress having | 
to keep up two establishments. I agree 
with all that, but I believe a small reduc- | 
tion is better for the little fellow and 20 
per cent for Congressmen and those above | 
$10,000 a year. I would not be in favor of 
going as high as 5 per cent on small in- 
comes.” 





Federal Building Program 
Said to Be Nearing Peak 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


highest point this Fall, it was stated orafiy 
at Mr. Heath's office. Additional informa- 
tion was furnished as follows: 

The task of drawing up specifications 
preparatory to the big rush of building 
this Summer and Fall has caused approx- 
imately 25 clerks to be added to the force 
in Mr. Heath’s office. Major contracts are 
being put on’ the market at the average 
of one or two a day. 

When the peak is reached next October, 
the Government will have approximately 
400 construction jobs under way. They 
will include post office buildings, border 
stations and marine hospitals. On March 
1, 310 contracts which had been let were | 
still in force; since that date 18 more! 
contracts have been awarded. Deducting 
the number of structures which are to be | 
completed by the end of the month, the 
office’ of Mr. Heath estimates that there 
will be a net gain of 15 in the number 


In drawing up the appropriation bill for 


1932 
242,327.85 
$208,491,886 


38,023,769 
8,352,149 


1931 
242 446.01 | 


$277,074,662 | 
53,345,691 
9,003,914 | 
5,959,559 | 
11,969,854 | 





256,808 
275,370,628 


30,342,856 
58,056,942 
8,845,851 
115,049,568 
2,937,595 
14,624,586 
309,280 
229,548 


118 
45,322,510 
24.405.699 

79,117 
21,596,694 
7,940,625 
2,582,456 
11,718,615 
85.36 


43,737,391 
77,265,299 
10,161,699 | 
143 438,373 
3,966,012 
16,°87,975 
$03,941 
294,152,808 
71,888,122 
26,930,986 | 
68,373 
44,385,278 


i3 
80.36 | 


| after it has disposed of more important 


; of their duties by U. S. marshals and depu- 
| ties; Judictary. 


| juvenile offenders to States under 


| markers. 
060 | Mar, 18. 


Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 


Are Announced by Radio Commission 


To new broadcasting stations were authorized by decisions of the Federal Radio 
Commission March 18. .One station will be at Kosciusko, Miss., the other at 


Williamsport, Pa. 


In other decisions the. Commission granted 30 applications, 


denied 3, authofized 10 stations to install automatic frequency control, renewed 
8 broadcasting licenses, set 3 cases for hearing, and acted on 6 examiner's reports 


and 2 amateur cases. 


Applications granted: 

KPAB, Inc., iiacoin, Nebr., granted 30-day 
extension to make proot of purchase site 
for 25 kw. transmitter. 

WSB, Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
granted extension to April 17 to select 50 
kw. site. 

KCMC, North Miss. Brdcstg. Corp., Texar- 
kana, Ark., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit and license covering transmitter 
location to 2,600 Locust St., Texarkana, 
1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

WCOM, Great Southern Land Co., Gulf- 
port, Miss., granted construction permit to 
install new 1 kw. transmitter; change fre- 
quency from 1,210 to 590 ke.; change power 
trom 100 w. to 1 kw. and hours of operation 
from unlimited to daytime. 

Attala Milling & Product Co., Kosciusko, 
Miss.,. granted: construction permit for new 
station, 1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

KPO, Hale Bros. Stores and The Chroni- 
cle Publishing vot San Francisco, Calif., 
granted construction permit approving pro- 
posed 50 kw. transmitter site. 

WGBF, Evansville on the Air Inc,. Evans- 
ville, Ind., granted authority to broadcast 
State Basketball Tourney from Indianapolis 
by remote control, on Friday March 18, 7:30 
to 8:30 p. c., C. 8. T. 

WHDL, ava Lake Brdcstg. Corp., Tup- 
per Lake, N. Y., granted authority to operate 
night of March 18 from 7:30 p. m., E. 8. T., 
until end of Basketball finals. 

WGST, Georgia School of Tech., Atlanta., 
Ga., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

KLS, Warner Bros., 
granted _ construction 
changes in ee 





Oakland, 
permit to 


+ 


KFYO, Kirksey Bros., Lubbock, . Tex., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to change transmitter location from Texas 
Tech. Campus to 2,312 Fifth St. Lubbock. 

WGBB, Harry H. Carman, Freeport, N. Y., 
granted license covering local move of trans- 
mitter, 1,210 ke., 100 w., shares with WJBI, 
WCOH and WMBJ. 

KGGF, Powell & Platz, South Coffeyville, 
Okla., granted modification of license to 
move studio from Coffeyville, Okla., to Jour- 
nal Building, Coffeyville, Kans. 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., 
granted modification of license to increase 
hours of operation from sharing with WJAK 
to simultaneous daytime operation with 
WJAK, share with WJAK at night. 

WIAS, Iowa Brodacasting Co., Ottumwa, 
Towa, granted modification of license to 
change facilities with KWCR, 1,310 kc., 100 
w., pounce hours. 

KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, granted modification of license 
to change facilities with WIAS, 1,420 ‘kc., 
100 w., unlimited time. 

WOS, John D. Heiny, Jefferson City, Mo., 
granted consent to voluntary assignment 
of license to Missouri State Marketing Bu- 
reau. 

KGKX, W. W. Von Canon, Trustee, Sand- 
point, Idaho, granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to Sandpoint Broad- 
casting Co. “ 

WSMB, Radio Station, WSMB, Inc., New 
Orleans, La., granted permission to use 
500-w. transmitter previously licensed, for 
two weeks while moving main transmitter 
for which authority is outstanding. 

American Radio News Corporation, Carlds- 
tadt, N. J., granted construction permit 
for general experimental service; frequen- 
cies, 1,394, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 
12,862.5, 17,310, 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 27,100 


ke., 2 kw. 
.-}? >} 

W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, 
Long Island, Jamaica, N. Y., granted con- 
struction permit for we experimental relay 
broadcasting transmiWer; move transmitter 
to near Wayne, N. J., change equipment 
from "20 kw. Western Electric transmitter 
to 5 kw. DeForest transmitter, additional fre- 
quenc.ies, 6,120, 11,830 and 15,270 kc. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
granted construction permit, aviation serv- 
ice, and aeronautical point-to-point station; 
2;398 ke., unlimited, 5,825 kc., day only; aero- 
nautical ee pee 2,698 ke., 350 w. 

Police Department, East Providence, R. I., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to change location of transmitter to Town 
Hall, East Providence, R. I. 

WPI, Inland Waterways Corporation, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., granted modification of con- 
struction’ permit for installation of new 
transmitter, frequencies, 4,140, *5,520, *6,210 
ke, calling and working; 3,120, 4,780, *6,250 
ke. (*Not to be used as working frequency 
for marine relay serving two transmitters, 
250 w. each.) 

KPR, KGXW, Karl Hansen, Porf Alexan- 
der, Alaska, @ranted license, (4) public 
coastal service, 2,538 kce., 100 w., for KPR; 
(b) fixed public, point-to-point tel., 2,994 
ke., 100 w., for KGXW to communicate with 
KGUX, Port Armstrong. 

KLH. Jacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
San Rafael, Calif., granted license, public 
coastal arid coastal harbor, 2,550 ke., 400 
w., to communicate with ships in vicinity 
of ‘San Francisco Harbor. 

W1XQ, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Bradley, Me., granted renewal of ex-- 
perimental license; frequencies, 54, 56, 58, 
64, 66 and 75 ke., 25 kw. 

KHBZA, Boeing Airplane Co., NC-10225-M, 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

KDCJ, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 


Calif., 
make 


the Treasury Department the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House allowed 
$108,000,000 for construction of new build- 
ings, an increase of $31,200,000 over the 
sum allotted last year but a decrease of 
$12,000,000 under the request of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. All this money, how- 
ever, will be used in the building activity 
already authorized by Congress, and no | 
new projects have been sent to Congress | 
for approval. 

In getting a building program under | 
way Congress first authorizes a general | 
program, fixing the amount of the total | 
expenditure. Then specific allotments are | 
made by Congress from this general fund 
as specific projects come up for approval. 
All the money in the appropriation for the 
coming year will go to specific projects | 
already authorized, and no new general 
program has been sanctioned. ° j 

The desire to balance the Government 
budget through economy as well as in- 
creased taxation caused the Budget Bu- 
reau to refrain from sending up a general 
program for authorization. Congress may, 
however, “return to the building game” 








matters, it was said. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


(Continued from Page 4.) 

H. R. 10590. Sumners. To prohibit mis- 
use of official insignia; Judiciary. 

H. R. 10591. Sumners. For waiver of prose- 
cution by indictment in certain criminal pro- | 
ceedings; Judiciary. 

b 10592. Sumners. To abolish bailiffs 
and criers in U. 9. courts and for performance 





H. R.’ 10596. Sumners. To amend act to| 
make persons charged with crimes and of-| 


| fenses. competent witnesses in U. S. and Ter-| 


ritorial courts, with respect to competency | 


{of husband and wife to testify for or against | 


each other; Jigitciary. 

H. R. 1059S." For transportation of certain 
law of) 
which they have committed offenses; Judi- 
ciary. F 

H. R. 10599. Sumners. To fix date when 
sentence of imprisonment shall begin to 
run providing when allowance to prisoner of 
time for good conduct shall begin to run 
and further to extend provisions of parole 
laws; Judiciary. 

National Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. x. 132. For erection of one marker over 
grave of Confederate soldiers in La Fayette 
Cemetery, La Fayctte, Ga., in lieu of separate 

Passed H. Mar. 2. Reptd. to 5. 


Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

S. 4008. To amend Act relating to approval 
of regulations for preventing collisions upon | 
certain harbors, rivers, and inland waters. 
Reptd. to S. Mar. 17. | 

Taxation 





Bills introduced: 
H. Res. 337. Crisp. Authorizing corpora- 
tions in computing net income to take as) 
deductions from gross income amounts con-| 
tributed for unemployment-relief purposes; 
Ways and Means. 
Wild Life 


Bill: introduced: q 
HK. R. 10604. McCormack. To secure increase 


of migratory wild fowl and other game; Ways 
and Means. 


The decisions follow: 
+ 


| Commission, 


‘ 


York, granted authority not to exceed 60 
days, to operate transmitter aboard vessel 
“antigua”. pending receipt for formal ap- 
plication. 

WADT, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, aboard “Santa Cecilia,” granted au- 
thority not to exceed 60 days to operate 
newly installed transmitter replacing two 
transmitters pending receipt of application 
for modification of license. 

0. ia 

Automatic Frequency Control: 

The following stations were granted au- 
thority to install automatic frequency con- 


trol: WDSU, New Orleans, La., WNAX, Yank- | 


. §S. Dak., WHB, Kansas City, Mo., 
WIMs, Milwaukee, Wis. WMBI, Chicago, 
Ill. KSCJ, Sioux City, Iowa, KLZ, Denver, 
KFOX, Long Beach, Calif., KOAC, Corvallis, 
Oreg., and KGW, Portland, Oreg. 

' Y #:% 


Renewal of Licenses: 

The following stations were granted regu- 
lar renewal of licenses: WIBG, Elkins Park, 
Pa., WISN, Milwaukee, Wis., WJDX, Jack- 
son, Miss., WNBZ, Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
KLCN, Blytheville, Ark.. KTFI, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. KWLC, Decorah, Iowa, and KWSC, 
Pullman, Wash. oe 


Set for Hearing: 

WAAB, Bay State Brdsctg. Corp., Boston, 
Mass., requests modification of license to 
increase daytime operating power from 500 
w. to.1 kw. 

KMLB, Liner’s Brdcstg. Station, Monroe, 
La., requests modification of license to in- 
crease hours of operation from daytime to 

nlimited. 

“WLB-WGMS, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., requests modification of 
license to increase hours of operation from 
sharing with WRHM, WCAL and KFMX to 
sharing with WCAL and KFMX (facilities 
of WRHM). 

+ + + 


lications Denied: 

WHEW. WEEX, American Radio News 
Corp., New York, denied request to use fre- 
quencies 7,625 and 7,640 on unlimited time 
basis for fixed public press service between 
stations of this Corp. (Both frequencies are 
licensed to applicant at Carlstadt, N. J., for 
aylight use only.) 

2 WEZO. Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., denied au- 
thority -to operate unlimited time on April 
2, wita power of 250 w. 

W8DMS, Ralph J. Stephenson, Detroit, 
Mich., denied request for authority to ac- 
cept messages from general public at a 
booth at the North American Flower Show 
to be held in os” > 17 to 21. 


~ 
ion on Examiners’ Reports: 

Stes R. Cummins, Williamsport, Pa., 
granted renewal of station license, 1,370 kc., 
109 w., one-half time; hours 6 to 9 a. m., 12 
m. to 3 p. m. and 6 to 9 p. m., reversing Ex- 
aminer Ellis A. Yost. 

The Sun Gazette Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
denied construction permit for new station, 
1,370 kc., 100 w., and share with WRAK, 
reversing Examiner Yost. 

Knickerbocker Brdcstg. Co., Inc., New 
York City. denied construction permit for 
experimental visual broadcasting station, 
reversing Examiner Ralph L. Walker. 

Troy, Broadcasting Co., Troy, Ala., dis- 
missed lapplication for new station 1,500 kc., 
50 w., daytime hours, sustaining Examiner 
Elmer W. Pratt. 

WSIX, 638 Tire & Vulcanizing Co., Spring- 
field, Tenn., granted renewal of license, 1,- 
210 ke., 100 w., full time, sustaining Ex- 
aminer Pratt except as to time. 

Enquirer-News Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., granted construction permit to move 


location of transmitter locally and install | 


new equipment, 1,420 kc., 50 w., unlimited 
time; denied increase in power to 100 w., 
sustaining —— a. L. Walker, 


Action on Amateur Cases: 

The Commission decided that rule provid- 
ing that 12 months must elapse from denial 
-of first application before new application 
for same facilities will be considered, also 
applies to amateurs. 

Floyd Cecil Sherman, Mishawaka, Ind., 
application for amateur station license set 
for hearing; charged he operated station 
from Jan. 1 to June 1, 1931, without a li- 
cense. 

WIBCR, Chas, Newton Kraus, 67 Pearl Ave., 
E. Providence, R. I., revocation of license 
set aside. Before a new license is issued 
station is to be inspected to determine if 
proposed equipment will obviate interfer- 
ence to nearby ~, listeners. 


Broadcasting applications: 

WMBC. Michigan Broadcasting Co., De- 
troit, Mich., modification of construction 
permit to install new transmitter. 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, modification of license to increase 
power from 1 kw. to 1 kw., 212 kw., local 
sunset. 

KFJZ, Ralph S. Bishop, Fort Worth, Tex., 
install automatic frequency control. 

WTSL, A. Houseman, Laurel, Miss., 
voluntary assignment of license to Evange- 
line Broadcasting Company. 

WTSL, Evangeline Broedcasting Co., La- 
fayette, La., construction permit to move 
station from Laurel, Miss., to Lafayette, La., 
and install new transmitter. 

WGL, F. C. Zieg (Allen Wayne Co.), Fort 
Wayne, Ind., license to cover construction 
permit granted March 4, 1932, for changes 
in equipment. 

WKBB, Sanders Brothers Radio Station, 
Joliet, Ill, construction permit to move sta- 
tion from Joliet, Ill., to East Dubuque, II., 
and. change from 1,310 ke., sharing with 
WCLS to 1,500 ke., 12 time (specified hours). 


KFNF, Henry Field Company, Shenandoah, | 


Iowa, install automatic frequency control. 
Thomas Edward Williams, Abilene, Tex., 
construction permit for a new station to use 
1,420 %kc.. 100 w., unlimited time. Facilities 
of KFYO. 
+ ++ 


Hearings scheduled: 

March 23.—Broadcasting: KGMP, Bryant 
Radio & Electric Co., Elk City, Okla., hear- 
ing on Commission's Order revoking license 
of Station KGMP; construction permit 1,210 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. (Requests only 
authority to move station locally and change 
equipment). Renewal of license 1,210 ke., 
100 w., unlimited time. Voluntary assign- 
ment of license to D. R. Wallace or to E. M. 
Woody. 

KGMP, E. M. Woody, 
construction permit, 1.210 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time. (Requests only authority to 
move station locally and change equipment.) 


Removal Is Opposed 
For Radio Station 


Elk City, Okla., 


Interference Would Result, 
Says Federal Engineer 


Andrew R. Ring, engineer of the Federal 
Radio Commission, testified March 18 be- 
fore Examiner Ralph L. Walker of the 
thet removal of Station 
WMT from Waterloo, Iowa, to Des Moines 
would cause interference to several mid- 
western stations. 

Mr. Ring appeared in a hearing on the 
applications of Station WMT for license 
renewal and removal to Des Moines. 

In the first two days of the hearing, 
attorneys for four other stations opposed 
the removal on the grounds that it would 
cause interference with their stations. 
One station, 
Tenn., contends that WMT has occupied 
the 600 kilocycle channel on an experi- 
mental basis for more than two years 
over the protests of WREC-WOAN, 
“causing objectionable interference in the 
nature of flooders, cross-talks, etc.” 

The Commission will render a decision 
at a later date. 


Memphis Radio Station 
Represented at Hearing 


In the issue of March 16, the report of 
the Federal Radio Commission’s hearing 


|on the applications of Station WMT, Wa- 


terloo, Iowa, for renewal of license and 


| permission to move to Des Moines, errone- 


ously stated that Stetion WREN-WOAN, 
Memphis, Tenn., was represented b 
George E. Young, as attorney. 

The. attorney’s name is George E. 


| Strong. Due to an error in the Commis- 


sion’s calendar of hearings, Station 
WREC-WOAN was listed as WREN- 
WOAN. My. Strong represented Station 
WREC-WOAN, 


SHIPPING . . 


WREC-WOAN, Memphis, | 


. AVIATION 


Packers Contend 
For Right to Deal 
In General Foods 


No Longer Any Reason for 
Restricting Competition, 
Counsel Says as Supreme 
Court Hearing Ends 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
‘record the same monopolistic tendency, 
and the lower court so found.” 

He cited testimony “of 20 witnesses of 
coercion and price-maintenance practiced 
by agents of the petitioners in eight 
States.” The lower court, he said, had 
|held instances of alleged violations of the 
|anti-trust laws since the entry of the 
| consent decree to have been sporadic, and 
|further that they occurred without the 
knowledge of the companies’ executives, 
|who had forbidden such practices. 

“But this indicates,” it was asserted, “a 
real danger. If the petitioners are so 
large that such acts can occur without 
knowledge of the executives, there is a 
|danger to the public.” 

The evidence shows, he explained, “that 
two national packers do half as much 
business as 6,000 wholesale grocers.” 

“This modification,’ he continued, 
“without doubt will result in a monopoly 
against the public interest. There is a 
|danger to the chain store organizations 
| themselves. The modified decree would 
| afford the packers the opportunity to sa 
to them ‘you must by our groceries, © 
you can’t buy our meat.’ It is certain 
'that by reason of the modification, the 
jpeckers not only would have a large part 
of the meat business, but also a large 
part of the business in other food prod- 
ucts, and there would be no competition 
between meat and nonmeat products.” 

Concluding, Mr. Watkins maintained 
chat the lower court “has opened the door 
wide to the packers to wholesale groceries. 
This modification destroys what is really 
| the substantial portion of the consent de- 


cree.” 
. 





Views of Wholesale Grocers 

Presenting the case for the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Mr. Breed 
; declared that “this decree, entered in 
| 1920, is regarded by us as a contract be- 
| tween two parties—the Government, on 
| one hand, and the national packers on the 
other hand—which was entered as a judg- 
| ment of the court. This contract, we con- 
| tend, cannot be changed without the ap- 
| Proval of both of these parties.” 

On Mr. Breed’s reference to a provision 
|in the consent decree for the retention of 
jurisdiction for the purposes of its enforce- 
ment, Mr. Justice Van Devanter noted that 
it also retains jurisdiction in the court 
| “for the purpose of entertaining at any 
time hereafter any application which the 
| parties may make with respect to this de- 
| cree.” Mr. Breed asserted that this pro- 
| vision “does not permit a material modi- 
fication.” 

In detailing the history of the matter 
prior to the entry of the decree, Mr. Breed 
| said “the Government had had an experi- 

ence of 30 years in attempting to enforce 
| the anti-trust laws against the packers 
and the benefit of a two-year investiga- 
tion by the. Federal Trade Commission 
which was ordered by the President. At 
| the solicitation of the packers, the Gov- 
}ernment then considered with them the 
limitations under the anti-trust laws 
oe should be imposed on their activ- 
ities.” 

As a result, the consent decree was 
agreed to by both parties, he said. “It was 
a practicable adjustment of the matter.” 


Economic Changes 

Referring then to the change made by 
the lower court in the consent decree, Mr. 
| Breed declared that “in my opinion, the 
|court below wholly failed to appreciate 
the economic upset that would be brought 
about by the vacation of the two provi- 
sions of this solemn contract involved in 
| the modification. The decree is now 
opened in such a manner that the pack- 
ers are enabled to go into the wholesaling 
of all food products which come to the 
American table.” 

The parties adversely affected by the 
|modification, it was stated, “include 6,000 
wholesale grocers now actually competing 
with one another at a small profit; 350,000 
independent retail grocers in competition 
with the chain stores; all small manufac- 
turers of every line of food products, in- 
cluding the canners.” The effect of the 
modification, Mr. Breed maintained, 
“would be to transfer the economic serv- 
ice of the wholesalers to the packers.” 

Pointing out that “50 to 60 per cent of 
the retailers now handle meat” and that 
the four defendant packers “are handling 
70 per cent of meat products shipped in- 
terstated and are in contact with the re- 
tail grocers.” 

Mr. Breed stated “what an easy step— 

what a-pctential power held—for the 
packer’s salesman to suggest to the re- 
tailer secret rebates and preferential dis- 
counts, and to urge that ‘if you don’t buy 
our groceries, you may not buy our 
meats.’” The Sherman law, he declared, 
| was designed to prevent the exercise of 
such potential power. 
_ “The effect of the modified decree would 
in large measure be to destroy the busi- 
ness of the small wholesale grocer, inde- 
pendent retailer, and canner. They could 
not withstand pe competition of the 
packers with thelr vast facilities and po- 
tential power.” 


Recent Tendencies 


Citing th® recent tendency to displace 
the independent food retailer with the 
chain store, Mr. Breed said that if the 
| packers are permitted to enter the field 
| this movement will be accelerated, “so 
| that in 10 years the food industry would 
| consists of (1) the packers, (2) the great 
cnain store organizations which are cus- 
tomers of the packers, and (3) the large 
| integrated food manufacturers.” 
| Should 25 per cent of the wholesale 
| §rocers propose to effect a combination, 
| ““can anyone imagine,” Mr. Breed queried, 
| “that the Attorney General would not ap- 
|ply for an injunction? And yet the court 
below with the stroke of a pen has turned 
over to the packers the cpportunity easily 
to gather together 25 per cent of the 
wholesale trade in food, and in fact of 
their agreement that it was unwise to al- 
low them to expand into other fields.” 

Mr. Breed maintained in conclusion 
| “that every condition now referred to by 
| the packers was alleged to exist in the 
Government's petition in 1920, and the 
| very same arguments now presented by the 
| packers were given in their answer to the 
| Government's petition, cut of which the 
| consent decree was entered.” 





‘Certain Schedules on Coal 
| To Be Suspended in East 


| 
| By an order entered,March 15 in I. and 
|S. Docket No. 3723, the Interstate Cam- 
|merce Commission suspended from March 
17, 1932, until Oct. 17, 1932, the operation 
of certain schedules proposing to cancel 
|present joint through rates on anthracite 
|coal, in carloads from mines on the Dela- 
|ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad in 
Pennsylvania to destinations on the New 
York, Ontario and Western Ry., in New 
York and Pennsylvania, which would re- 
sult in the applictaion of higher combi- 
nation rates. 


| 






















To State Savings 
Groups Advised 


Building Associations of | 
Washington State Urged) 
To Arrange With Federal 


Finance Agency | 








Otympia, WasH., March 17. 


Washington building and loan associa- | 
tions were urged to work out a-plan with | 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
which could be followed by all the asso-| 
ciations in the State, in the event that} 
any considerable number of them contem- | 
plate borrowing from the Corporation, in | 


a letter from Assistant Attorney General | 


Lester T. Parker to the Director of Effi 
ciency, H.C. Johnson. 

Mr. Parker’s letter, clarifying the law 
with respect to borrowings from the Cor- 


tions, follows in full text: 
Questions Submitted 


_ Dear sir: We have your letter of March 
10, which reads as follows: 


Applications of savings and loan asso- 
ciations to borrow from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation have given rise to the 
following questions: 

(a) Will loans made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation have priority 
over stock ownership liability of a savings 
and loan association? 

(b) In view of the fact that securities 
of a savings and loan association must be 

eposited with the Director of Efficiency or 
4 duly chartered trust company, please ad- 
vise how loans to a savings and loan asso- 


FEDERAL BANKING 





poration by building and loan associa- | 


ciation by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration can be adequately secured within 
the provisions of the statute establishing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which prescribes that: ‘All loans made un- 
der the foregoing — shall be fully 
nd adequately secured.” 

: (c) ate 7 to understand that this 
means depositing all securities of a borrower 
now held by the Director of Efficiency, or 
may such portion of securities as may be 
required by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


| district, were down sharply from other 
years. 


| cent under 1929, and lower than for any 
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Plans for Loans Shoe Output of Cleveland Aren : 
Above Level of Previous Year 47 Slightly Higher 





Only Exception to Curtailed O perations of Dis- 


trict, Says Reserve Bank 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 18.—The shoe, 
industry in. the Fourth Federal Reserve | 


District reported an output in 1931 slightly 
larger than 1930, according to the re-| 
view of the r’s business contained in | 
the seventeenth annuai report of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland to the} 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington, just | 
made public. It was the one exception 
among the smaller manufacturing indus- 
tries of the district, most of which oper- | 


ated at lower levels, as did business gen- | 
erally. 

The section of the bank’s annual report 
on general business conditions follows in 
full text: 

With the exception of a slight upturn 
in the Spring of 1931 similar to the one 


or developed in the early months of 


1930, general business in the fourth dis- 
| trict has been declining for two and one- 
| half years. The effects of depression be- | 
| came unusually severe in the latter part | 
of the year, partly because of the district’s 
highly industrfalized make-up, and the de- | 
| pendence of many local factories on auto- 
| mobile and iron and steel production. The | 
| reduction in local industrial operations in | 
| 1931, consequently, was somewhat more | 
| severe than in some other sections of the | 
country. | 
Unemployment was widespread, and this, 
coupled with a reduction in the number 
of hours worked, caused a substantial re- 
duction in purchasing power and abnor- 
mal demands on relief organizations. 
Operations in the iron and steel indus- 
try, one of the most important in the 


Pig iron production in the entire | 
country averaged only 50,041 tons a day. | 
This was 42 per cent below 1930, 57 per | 


year since 1921. 


Steel Producton 


poration be segregated in the department of | * | 
efficiency or deposited in a designated trust Shar ly Curtailed | 
company? P 

we shall appreciate your opinion as As the year ended, there were only 57 | 


quickly as possible and shall also be pleased 

to receive additional advice or suggestions 

as to our method in handling this matter. 
Would Be Prior Claim 

We will consider your questions 
order stated: 

(a) Loans made from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation would constitute 
a@ general indebtedness of the borrowing 
savings and loan association. It is now 
well settled that the liability of a savings 
and loan association for its general in- 
debtedness is prior to the claims of share- 
holders. A shareholder is not a creditor 
and ‘s entitled to payment from the re- 
ceipts of the association before the share- 
holders are paid anything on their de- 
posits. This principle has been recognized 
by the enactment of section 3731, Rem. 
Comp. Stat., which provides for the pay- 
ment of general indebtedness before the 
payment of withdrawals of shareholders. 
In this connection, we call your attention 
to our opinion of May 13, 1931, where we 


in the | 


out of 301 furnaces in blast, a new all-time | 
low, though average capacity of blast fur- 
naces has increased nearly one-third in 
the past decade. Steel ingot production 
increased in the first quarter of the year 
from 33 to 60 per cent of capacity, but re- 
ceded in the following three quarters to 
a low of about 25 per cent in December. 

Output for the year averaged only 
slightly above 80,000 tons a day, and was) 
37 per cent below the average of the pre- 
ceding 10 years. With automobile, rail and 
general industrial demand sharply curtailed | 
local mills were operating at lower-than- 
average rates in most of 1931. Prices 
sagged during the period, though the re- 
ductions were much smaller than in 1930. 
Average prices are lower than since 1915. 

Although the automobile industry had 
a very unsatisfactory year, production be- 
ing about 30 per cent below 1930 and the | 
smallest since 1921, some progress was 
made. Stocks were very much reduced. 





held that the term “general indebtedness” 
as used in section 3731, supra, could be 
construed as only indebtedness presently 
due and not indebtedness to become due 
at a future date. 

(bo and c) Under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3723, Rem. Comp. State., a savings 
and loan association may borrow up to 
25 per cent of the actual value of mort- 
gages on deposit with the Director of 
Efficiency as shown by the last preceding 
semiannual statement of the borrowing 
association. This section also provides 
that the association may borrow such 
sums on its debenture bonds, which bonds, 
however, shall not draw more than 6 per 
cent interest. 

Statutory Provision Cited 

Section 3724, Rem. Comp. Stat., pro- 
vides in part as follows: 

Every savings and loan association here- 
tofore or hereafter incorporated under the 
laws of this State, and governed by this 
Act, shall deposit and keep with the Director 
of Efficiency, or with a duly chartered. trust 
company of thjs State, approved by the Di- 

rector of Efficiency, in trust, for all its 
members and creditors, all mortgages and 
notes secured thereby, received by it in the 
usual course of business. 


Since, under the law, as we have here- | 


tofore pointed out, the obligation of the 
association to its general creditors is prior 
to its obligation to its shareholders, and 
since the holders of these debenture 
bonds or persons loaning to the asso- 
ciation are general creditors, and since 
the Director of Efficiency, under the law, 
holds these securities of the association 
in trust for the shareholders and creditors, 
and since the association can only bor- 
row up to 25 per cent of the amount of 
the actual value of the mortgages de- 
posited with the Director of Efficiency, and 
since all of such mortgages are first liens 
on improved real estate and are made 
only for 50 per cent of the actual value 
of such real estate, it would seem to us 


that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | 


ration would be “fully and adequately se- 


cured” under the law for any loan made | 
by it to the savings and loan association. | 


We can conceive of no better security, 
aside from a cash bond. 
Surrender of Security 
Under the provisions of section 3723, 


supra, the Director of Efficiency or trust. | 


company holding notes and mortgages be- 
longing to the savings and loan asso- 
ciation can only surrender the same upon 


that it is to the advantage of the asso-| 


proof that the obligation which it was 
given to secure is fully paid, or that it is 
necessary to foreclose the mortgage, or 
ciation to sell the mortgage without re- 
course. It is therefore doubtful 
Director of Efficiency or the trust com- 
pany holding these notes and mortgages 
can legally surrender possession of the 
same to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration as security for a loan made by 
the association. However, we can see no 
necessity for such surrender in order to 
amply protect the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation, since, under the law, the Di-| 


rector of Efficiency or the trust company 
would hold such notes and mortgages in 
trust for the Corporation until the loan 
was repaid by the savings and loan as- 
sociation. 
Other Securities May Be Pledged 

If, however, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation requires additional security, 
we call your attention to our letter to you 
under date of Dec. 5, 1930. We there held 
that under the provisions of section 3724. 
supra, only the notes and mortgages of 
the association were required to be held 
by the Director of Efficiency of trust com- 
pany. Other’ securities in which the asso- 


ciation had legally invested its funds could | 


be held by the association and we there 
expressed the opinion that such securities 
could legally be pledged as security for 
money borrowed by the association, pro- 
viding, of course, the amount borrowed did 
not exceed the amount authorized by sec- 
tion 3723, supra. Thus, the association 
could pledge to the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation any of the securities | 


it held which were not required under 
the law to be pledged to the Director of 
Efficiency or the trust company. The as- 
sociation may lawfully invest its funds in 
bonds of the United States and the State 
of Washington, and bonds and warrants 
of counties, school districts, municipalities 
and improvement districts which have 
been approved by the Director of Effi- 


if the| 


for in every month since May new car 
registrations exceeded production. In the 
final quarter of the year there was almost 
a complete shutdown of the industry, the 
seasonally adjusted index dropping to 26) 


in October. 


| December, the upturn being greater than 
seasonal, but monthly production was still 
below other years. This reduced auto- 
mobile” production had marked effect on 
parts and accessory demand and many 
local plants were shut down entirely or 
were operating at very low levels during 
much of the period. 


Year’s Tire Output 


| per cent of the 1923-1925 monthly average | 


| A slight expansion in production of new | 
|models was reported in November and | 


eight years. Shipments of coal from Lake 
Erie ports were 17 per cent smaller than 


,@ year ago, and less freight of all kinds| stands at 66.5 as compared with 66.2 
|was shipped on the Great Lakes (chiefly | for the week ended March 5. This index 


iron ore and coal mostly received at, or 
shipped from Lake Erie ports) than in 
any year but one since the war. 
Practically all of the less important 
manufacturing industries of the fourth 
district operated at lower levels in 1931 
than in the past 10 years. One excep- 


| tion was the shoe industry which reported 


output in the year slightly ahead of 1930, 
though activity was much below the av- 
erage of preceding periods. Clothing man- 
ufacturers felt the effects of reduced pur- 
chasing power, unseasonable weather, and 
the reluctance of dealers to stock in usual 
amounts under prevailing conditions. 

Paine production was affected by re- 
duced building operations and the decline 
in automobile production. Most other 
manufacturing concerns, including elec- 
trical supply, glass, china, pottery, tool, 
hardware and paper companies, operated 
at lower levels in 1931 than in 1930. 


Crops of District 


Above National Average 


Farmers in the district raised one of 
the largest crops on record, in contrast 
to only an average harvest in the entire 
country. Composite crop yields were 
somewhat above the average of preceding 
years, but the drastic reduction in prices 
to pre-war levels reduced farm income 
materially. ased on Dec. 1 prices, the 
farm value of all crops raised in the entire 
country fell 49 per cent in the past two 
years. 

Both retail and wholesale trade declined 
in dollar value, partly a result of lower 
prices. Based on reports received from 
department stores in the district, retail 
sales were down about 12 per cent from 
1930, which in turn was off 10 per cent 
from 1929. Wholesale trade, as reflected | 
by reports from four major lines, was 
about 25 per cent smaller than in 1930. 
Chain grocery sales, on a unit basis, were 
down 5 per cent in the period. 

Building activity, which in 1930 was 
about 20 per cent below 1929, declined an 
additional 45 per cent in 1931. All major 
types receded sharply, but public works 


jand utility building, counted on to aid in 
|relieving unemployment, declined 50 per | 


cent in the past year. Contemplated proj- 
ects reported are about half as large as a 


| year ago. 





Export of Surplus Wheat | 
And Cotton Is Considered 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


liminary stages, it was said, and details 
have not been worked out. 


eral Farm Board, will support any plan 
which will offer an outlet for American 
wheat on credit to foreign nations, pro- 
vided it will not upset the market, and 
he has conferred in the last two days 
with Members of Congress and others on 
the subject, it was stated orally March 
18 at the Board's offices. 

Mr. Stone has not expressed publicly, 
however, his views on the proposal for 
use of part of the $200,000,000 of Recon- 
|struction Finance Corporation funds, set 
aside for loans to farmers, for financing 
such sales of wheat, that plan being one 
|for Congress to act upon, it was added. 

The following additional information 
was provided at the Farm Board and the 
Department of Agricuiture: 


the Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
the national grain marketing cooperative, 





Shows Slight Decline 


This also affected the rubber and tire 





was not far below 1930, the demand for 
|replacement tires offsetting in part the 
reduction in original equipment sales. Tire 
output in 1931 was only 4 per cent below 
|the preceding year. Costs of raw mate- 
rials hawe fallen sharply to the lowest 
/levels in history, and prices of finished 
goods were reduced. 


| The coal industry was very depressed, | 


being affected by reduced industrial de- 


|mand, unusually warm weather, declining | 


| prices and labor troubles. Production of 
| bituminous coal was about 20 per cent 
| under 1930, and over 25 per cent below the 











|Wide Benefit Is Foreseen 
| Under Home Finance Plan 


| 

{Continued from Page 1.} 
although building and loan institutions do 

not follow that practice. 

“Is there provision in this bill prevent- 
ing mortgage companies from making a 
brokerage commission on these loans?” 
Representative Hancock (Dem.), of Ox- 
ford, N. C., asked. 

“I think there is in that the Board is 
given very, very large powers as to the 
mortgages brought up for discount,” the 
witness answered. He said he favors 
breaking up that practice. 

Harry E. Carr, general counsel for the 
| real estate board of Baltimore, Md., the 
only other witness, said that Maryland 
building associations have gotten along 
better without State supervision, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the bill will not 
|} compel supervision of those institutions 
except that which the Board may use. 

The subcommittee adjourned until 
March 21. 


ciency. These securities could be pledged 
as collateral for a loane from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

Debenture Bonds Possible 


Yo. will remember that some time ago | 
sub- | 


we approved a plan of borrowing 
mitted to you by a large eastern financial 
concern, which concern proposed to loan 


considerable sums of money to savings | 


and loan associations in this State. 
We are not at this time 
with all of the details of the plan then 
| presented, but in general it provided for 
the issuance of debenture bonds as per- 
mitted by the statute and the creation of 
a sinking fund for the retirement of 
these bonds. Under this plan, we are of 


}the opinion that the bondholders would | 


be adequately secured and officials of the 
company were of the same opinion. We 
also approved the plan as being in com- 
pliance with our statutes. 

If there are any number of savings and 
|loan associations in this State contem- 
| plating borrowing from the Reconstruc- 
jtion Finance Corporation, might suggest 
that it would be well for you, together 
| with the officials of the Washington Sav- 


ter up with the officials of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and formu- 
late a plan acceptable to the Corporation 
which could be followed by all of the as- 
sociations in this State in making such 
loans. If this could be done considerable 


delay might be avoided. We would be 
|glad to render any assistance possible in 
| this regard. 


industry, so far as original equipment was, 
concerned, but tire production in the year | 


average annual output of the preceding | 


familiar | 


ings and Loan League, to take this mat- | 


jand of the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, has just left for Europe to develop 
further the corporations’ foreign sales 
service. 

No definite proposals for wheat sales to 
foreign countries are before the Farm 
Board for consideration. This includes a 


| 
| 
| 


George S. Milnor, general manager of | 


| tions and greater 


| investment, so that if conservatively made 


James C. Stone, chairman of the Fed- | 











‘Wholesale P riées 


| 
| 
| 





‘Increase of 0.2 Per Cent During 
Week Recorded, Says Bureau 
Of Labor Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
}nounces that the index number of whole- 
!sael prices for the week ended! March 12 





|number, which includes 784 commodities | 
{or price series, weighted according to the 
importance of each article and based on 
the average prices in 1926 as °00, shows 
that an increase has taken place in the 
general average of all commodities for the} 
week of March 12, when compared with, 
the week ended on March 5. 

| The accompanying statement shows the 
index number by groups of commodities | 
for the weeks ended Feb. 13, 20, 27, and 
|March 5 and 12. 








| Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. 
| is 20 (9 5 ia 
All commodities .... 66.2 66.3 66.3 66.2 66.5 
| Farm products...... 50.7 50.9 51.2 50.9 51.0 
POGES vecycoksscerds 62.4 62.9 62.9 62.7 62.9 
Hides and leather 
DIOUUCES . 6. cue cces 78.5 78.1 77.9 77.9 17.9 
Textile products.... 59.9 59.9 59.7 59.1 59.0 
| Fuel and lighting... 68.0 67.8 67.8 67.9 68.7 
Metals and metal 
| PEOGUCE 2.00 sscces 81.0 809 809 806 808 
Building materials.. 73.3 73.2 73.6 73.4 73.4 
Chemicals and drugs 75.7 75.5 75.7 75.2 175.3 | 
Housefurnishing 
BOGEN as cercsevess 78.7 78.7 78.6 78.6 178.6 | 
|Miscellaneous ...... 64.5 64.7 646 646 648 
| (Issued by the Denartment of Labor.) 
| inna LE 
. . . 
ye 
Farm Credit Situation 


Is Declared Improved 





Said to Compare Favorably 


With Other Investments | 
(Continued from Page 1.] | 


was from repayments by borrowers on out- 
standing loans. 


“The present prospect for mortgage 


| credit appears to be somewhat better. The | 


Federal land banks have been strength- 
ened by the recent act appropriating for 
them $125,000,000 of new capital, of which 
$63,243,740 has been subscribed and paid 
in. These banks will be able to obtain 
additional funds as the bond market im- 
proves. As a result of improved condi- 
confidence, financial 
institutions generally should be in better 
position to make sound farm mortgage 
loans and extend other lines of farm 
credit. Farm mortgages have made an ex- 
cellent showing during the recent depres- 
sion, compared to many other forms of 


they commend themselves as a form of 
investment for financial institutions.” 

The 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks, Mr. Williams explained, have ex- 
tended approximately $718,000,000 in credit 
to farmers’ cooperative marketing associ- 


‘ations and $660,000,000 in loans and dis- 


counts to local financing institutions, con- 
sisting. mainly of agricultural credit cor- 
porations and livestock loan companies. 
He showed that these banks, organized in 
1923, have been doing an increasing busi- 
ness both on loans on staple agricultural 
products pooled by farmers’ cooperative 
marketing associations and held in storage 
and in disccunts and loans for financing 


| institutions and that they extended credit 


to cooperatives last year amounting to 


| $136,000,000 and to local lending institu- 


reported desire of China to purchase 50,- | 


000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels. 





Gasoline Tax Collections 
Increase in Two States 


Co._umMsBus, Onto, March 18. 
| More than 1,000,000,000 gallons of gas- 
}Oline were sold in Ohio during 1931 and 
the State derived $41,272,027.60 gross rev- 


the State tax commission has announced. 
| During the year, 1,031,800,690 gallons 
were sold. A gain of 1,100,000 gallons in 
January, 1932, over the same month in 
1931 was reported, 
of $44,000 in tax collected. 





Boston, Mass., March 18. 

The Massachusetts Commissioner oi 
Corporations and Taxation, Henry F. 
Long, has announced that proceeds from 
the collection of the gasoline tax for Feb- 
ruary amounted to $989,937 as compared 
with $604,583 for February, 1931. This 
year, however, the tax is 3 cents a gallon 
and last year it was 2 cents. The number 
of gallons used last month was 32,997,- 
923 as compared with 30,229,156 for the 
same month in 1931. 

Commissioner Long expressed gratifica- 
tion at the manner in which the tax is 
accumulating, pointing out that the fig- 
|ures were high for February, the shortest 
month in the year. 


Regulations for Counsel 
Adopted in Pennsylvania 


Harrissurc, Pa., March 18. 


Adoption of a “code of ethics” or regu- 
lations for attorneys, agents and others 
representing claimants before the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Revenue has been 
announced by Secretary of Revenue, Clyde 
L. King. 
| After April 15, no attorney or agent 
can represent a client before the Depart- 
ment unless enrolled in accordance with 
| the regulations. Any individual claimant, 

taxpayer, or member of a firm, or officer 
| or authorized regular employe of an in- 
| dividual, firm or corporation may appear 

solely for himself or such individual, firm 
|or corporation upon adequate identifica- 
‘ tion to the Department. 

The creation of a committee on enroll- 
ment and disbarment, of which Deputy 
Secretary of Revenue, Leon D. Metzger, 
will be chairman, was also announced. 


Attorney General Defines 
Florida Intangibles Tax 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., March 18. 

Bonds and notes secured by a mort- 
gage upon property wholly outside of 
Florida are not subject to the intangibles 
tax of that State, Attorney General Cary 
D. Landis has ruled. 

“If a part of the security is within the 
| State of Florida,” the opinion says, “the 
note, bond, or obligation is taxable to the 
;extent of the value of the security in the 
State in proportion to the whole of the 
| security.” 





enuc from its sale, J. C. Smart, super-| 
; intendent of the gasoline tax division of | 


representing a gain | 


tions $122,000,000. 

He referred to the recent action by the 
New York State Legislature in authoriz- 
ing the establishment of agricultural credit 
corporations under State laws and per- 
mitting State banks to purchase stock in 
such corporations. He also commented 
favorably upon the action of New York 
State in amending its constitution to au- 
thorize the reforesting of submarginal 
lands. } 

In closing, Mr. Williams said: “It has 
never been more clear than in the Iasi 
few years that credit must be used wisely 
if it is not to prove burdensome. Both 
farmers and lenders, fortunately, are now 
analyzing carefully the opporiunities for | 
profit in the use of credit and the debt- | 


carrying capacity of farm lands. Too much | 
credit in the past has been based merely 
on estimates of the sale price of land. 
Intelligent effort to improve agricultural | 
production and put credit extensions on 
a sound footing should assure for the fu- 
ture a more profitable use of credit than 
has characterized the past.” 





Retail Prices of Food 
Continue to Decline 





Drop of More Than 3 Per Cent) 
In Month Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pork chops and butter, 9 per cent; oleo- 
margarine, 8 per cent; lard, 7 per cent; 
round steak and chuck roast, 6 per cent; 


sirloin steak, rib roast, plate beef, sliced | 


bacon, and sliced ham, 5 per cent; cheese, 


4 per cent; hens, rice, and navy beans, 3 | 


per cent; leg of lamb, canned red salmon, 
pork and beans, canned corn, and canned 
peas, 2 per cent; fresh milk, evaporated 
milk, vegetable lard substitute, bread 
macaroni, tea, and prunes, 1 per cent; and 
coffee, and bananas, less than five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. Four articles increased: 
Onions, 8 per cent; cabbage, 5 per cent; 
ae 2 per cent; and cornflakes, 1 per 
cent. 
change in the month: Flour, cornmeal, 
rolled oats, wheat cereal, potatoes, canned 
tomatoes, sugar, and raisins. 

During the month from Jan. 15, 1932, 
to Feb. 15, 1932, all of the 51 cities from 
which prices were received showed de- 
creases in the average cost of food as fol- 
lows: Jacksonville, 7 per cent; Butte, and 
Cincinnati, 6 per cent; Baltimore, Dallas, 
Detroit, Little Rock, and Mobile, 5 per 
cent; Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Columbus, Houston, Kansas | 
City, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, | 
New Haven, New York, Norfolk, Provi-" 
dence, Richmond, Savannah, and Wash- 
ington, 4 per cent; Bridgeport, Charleston, 
8. C., Cleveland, Fall River, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, Manchester, Newark, New 
Orléans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 


land, Me., Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, | 


Scranton, and Springfield, Ill., 3 per cent; 
Denver, Omaha, Peoria, Portland, Oreg., 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Seat- 
tle, 2 per cent; and Memphis, 1 per cent. 

For the year period Feb. 15, 1931, to 
Feb. 15, 1932, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Jacksonville, 23 per cent; 
Birmingham, Cincinnati, Dallas, and De- 
troit, 22 per cent; Little Rock, and Spring- 
field, Ill., 21 per cent; Atlanta, and Buf- 
falo, 20 per cent; Columbus, Kansas City, 
Mobile, Pittsburgh, and Washington, 19 
per cent; Baltimcre, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Louisville, Peoria, 
Richmond, and Savannah, 18 per cent; 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, and 
Scranton, 17 per cent; Charleston, S. C., 
Manchester, Newark, and New Orleans, 
16 per cent; Houston, Memphis, Milwau- 


kee, New Haven, Norfolk, St. Paul, and 
Salt Lake City, 15 per cent; Fall River. 
Los Angeles, Omeha, Portlapd. Me., and 


San Francisco, 14 per cent; Bridgeport, 
Butte, and Denver, 13 per cent; and Port- 
jland, Oreg., and Seattle, 12 per cent. 


Bills to Legalize 


Legislation to Define Unfair | 


against such sales. | 
costs of production on an average of costs | 
ascertained from the various units in an 
industry. 


| in full text: 


| would materially improve if not largely cor- 


senting 15 industries, at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the hearing on March 17 asserted 


ation, in order to eliminate any question 
{of authority or interpretation arising in 


| the use of fraud, misrepresentation and deceit. | 


| practice conference procedure, 


; Manner and 


| will afford assurance to the members of an 


| Departments. 


The following 8 articles showed no| 


Trade Practice 


Rules Advocated 





Competition and Create 
Federal Trade Court Urg- 
ed at Senate Hearing | 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
He proposed basing 


W. J. Parker, of New York City, repre- | 


that it is the small unit of industry which | 
needs the protection afforded by trade 
practice conferences; the larger units be-| 
ing able to protect themselves in their 
competitive activities. | 

He advocated the enactment of meas- | 
ures before the Committee for consider- | 


regard to the Federal Trade Commission's 
trade practice rules. 
Mr. Pafker’s prepared statement follows 


Protection From Unfair Competition 


As trade association executive for 15 indus- 
tries, four of which have already held trade 
practice conferences with the Federal Trade 
Commission, I am not only familiar with | 
existing economic and business conditions in 
these industries but I feel that I have some} 
knowledge of the steps which, if adopted, | 





rect such conditions. | 
With the enactment of the law creating the 


Federal Trade Commission, it was contemplated 


that an agency would be set up not for the | 
purpose of punishing for violations of law but) 
rather to serve as a protection to honorable 
business by restraining those who endeavored 
to advance their business interests through | 


In some measure the Commission has ful- 
filled the expectations of its proponents. By! 
filing and prosecuting complaints against in- | 
dividual offenders, it has undoubtedly brought | 
about the cessation of many practices which 
were injurious to competitors and in the 
long run were detrimental rather than bene- | 
ficial to consumers. 

Not until the development of the trade| 
however, did/| 
the Commission get into its real stride. Un- 
der this procedure, the Commission was en- 
abled to outlaw unfair competitive methods 
on a wholesale basis and thus effectively per- 
form the function of preventing the use of 
unfair practices at or before their inception. 
No other procedure as yet devised has been 
able to achieve this result and at a minimum | 
of expense promote the public policy declared 
by Congress through the enactment of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 


Consistent Policy Needed 


The members of the Committee have al-| 
ready heard testimony on the lack of a con-| 
sistent policy on the part of the Federal 
Trade Commission with reference to the trade 
practice conference rules. The industries 
which I represent have experienced their 
share of uncertainty and dissatisfaction which 
were the natural developments of the Com- 
mission's indecision. 

To my mind, the Federal Trade Commission | 
is by no means wholly responsible for its | 
failures to adopt and follow a consistent policy 
in the matter of trade practice conference 
rules. Although the plan was soundly con- 
ceived and wisely administered during the 
early years of its operation, recent criticism 
alleging lack of authority to function in this 
misrepresentation of the pure 
pose and effect of the trade practice confer- 
ence have undoubtedly been the cause for 
the varying views which the Commission has 
expressed. 

Based upon my own personal experience, I | 
can say with assurance that it is the small 
unit in industry which needs the protection | 
afforded by the trade practice conference. The 
large corporation is able to protect itself in 
its competitive activities. 

This is not true of the small business man 
who, with only a limited capital, cannot com- 
pete or meet the unfair tactics of those with 
whom he is in competition. His very exist- 
ence necessarily depends upon the assurance | 
that he be allowed to conduct his business on 
a plane that will provide equal opportunities 
for all and without undue advantage to any. 

Purpose of Conference 

This is the thought and purpose behind the 
trade practice conference. For the reasons 
above indicated the future development of 
the conference requires legislation which will 
remove all doubt as to the right of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to conduct confer- | 
ences with industry, which will provide for 
judicial review of conference rules, and which 





industry that if their rules are approved by | 

e Federal Trade Commission they should | 

t be subjected to prosecution by another | 
branch of the Federal Government for the ac- | 
tion which they have taken, 

If it should be apprehended that differences | 
of opinion as to the legality of the conference 
rules might exist between the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice, it 
is only fair that Congress in enacting legisla- 
tion of the type I have just’mentioned should 
provide means for the adjustment of these 
differences. It is inconceivable that business 
men seeking to promote higher standards of 
business conduct in their own interest and 
or the protection of the consuming public 
hould be subjected to penalties because ot 
differences in views held by two Government 


For these reasons T heartily endorse the 
measures introduced by Senator Nye and now 
receiving the consideration of your Commit- 
tee. The first of these measures (8. 2626) ap- 
pears to me merely as in the nature of defi- 
nite assurance both to the Federal Trade 
Commission and to business that the trade 
practice conference is a legal method of pre- 


venting the use of unfair methods of compe- | 
tition, | 





Assurances Awaited | 
Several of the industries with which T am | 
connected, in addition ot the four previously | 


mentioned, have already expressed interest in 
holding conferences with the Federal Trade 
Commission. The present uncertainty sur- 
rounding this procedure, however, has made it 
necessary for me to advise against this ste 
until such time as Congress has clearly ind 
cated not only that the Federal Trade Com- 


mission has authority to hold conferences but | 


|also that those who participate in such con- 
ferences may not be subjected without warn- 
ing to prosecution for dojng the very things 
that the Commission hes sanctioned. 

The Nye bill, particularly S. 2626 and 8. 
2628, will, if passed, set at rest any sug- 
gestions that the Commission lacks authority 
vo continue the trade practice conference 
work They provide a limited immunity 
which can not, in any sense; be construed 
as or have the effect of a license to violate 
any phase of the law heretofore definitely de- 
cided. Nor does the proposed immunity last 
until any unadjudicated question is settled; 
it begins only after the industry is notified 
by the Commission of its approval of an 
agreement and ends the minute the Com- 
mission notifies the industry that it has re- 
versed its opinion. 

When the Commission notifies an industry 
of such reversal, those who continue to effec- 
tuate any such agreement are and should be 
subject to prorecution. Therefore, the great 
value of this limited immvnity ts to relieve 
business men from being indicted for such 
actions as are sanctioned by the Commis- 
sion today, although it may hold a different 
opinion tomorrow. 

Agreements in Vogue 

At this time, over 590,000 business concerns 
are acting in good faith under agreements 
approved by the Commission; anyone, each or 
all of which are said to be subject to in- 
dictment if the Department of Justice holds 
a view different from the Commission. This, 
under the present personnel of the Depart- 
ment, would not havpen since both John 
Lord O'Brian, Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in charge of anti-trust matters, and 
Attorney General Mitchell have endorsed the 
trade practice conference work of the Federal 
Trade Commission as will be seen by ad- 
dresses delivered by each. 


I endorse a limited immunity provision. Its | 


pasage will eliminate the phantom fcars of 
hopelessly confused business men and restore 
that essential element of confidence so sadly 
lacking in all lines of endeavor today, 
least in so far as agreements to 
business mutually and decently, is concerned. 

The minority should be bound. I can see 
nothing unconstitutional in the passage of 
such a provision. I believe that a Wisconsin 
etatute providing for the holding of intra- 
state trade practice conferences has the ef- 
fect of binding the minority. 
believe that if a census could be taken on this 
question, it would be found that such an 
objecting minority in any industry would be 
extremely small. 

The minority is now bound by most of the 
lrules adopted at trade practice conferences, 
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Cash Depositories 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Bank Obligation 
To Make Worthy 


Receipts 


Tapersal revenue receipts: e 

MOONS COE wvivevvveews sv eve $55,611,451.99 

Miscellaneous integnal reve- “a oans 1scusse 
a ers wobec edoveccce 1,390,374. . ' 





Customs receipts ........ 615,537.27 
Miscellaneous receipts . 501,968.15 
panic! rar, sects... ogaugagsgs [Advancement of Credit by 
Balance previous day...... +++» 738,317,585.95 | Those Financially Able Is 
BOA sore shay Meath vasedas $853,881,657.80 | . 
Expenditures | Only Way to Real Relief, 


General expenditures ......... 


$6,849,268.46 
Interest on public debt 


16,824,415.71 


Says Missouri Officer 








eo od rapes seeedenceees 418,100.30 | 
MUONS GABE: . oc esies ceveys ot 19,915,096 | 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- | JRFFERSON CiTy, Mo., March 18. 
ail tues pcs onvae gy Cae te tera tes 76 Tesnaee be Banks with surplus funds are now under 
ates a greater obligation to make deserving 
MOM) «ces sepenemeetes $+ ¥ne8 ,227.063. j 
Public debt expenditures..... . #30:735 961 00 loans than in normal times, the Missouri 


Balance today 759,929,243.24 


$853,881 ,667.80 


Commissioner of Finance, S. L. Cantley, 
has declared in a letter addressed to the 
bankers of the State. “A general udvance- 


ment of credit by those who are financially 
able to loan will be the only permanent 
relief,” he advises the officers of instith- 
tions under his supervision. 

In the same Ietter he warns against 
~ . ‘ . borrowing from the Reconstruction Fi- 
South Carolina Senate Passes | nance Corporation “merely to won again,” 

1 ; . | but rather for the purpose of saving the 
Bill to Permit Operation borrowers now being accommodated. The 
Cotumsia, S. C., March 18, | Reconstruction Finance Corporation, he 

The South Carolina Senate has passed | S4Ys, is “a convalescent hospital, not a 

and sent to the House a bill (S-1334) to 


cure.” 
provide “for the incorporation and opera- 
tion of cash depositories in the State of 
South Carolina’—a small bank of limited 
activities, to be organized with as low as 





Proposed in State 





Text of Letter to Bankers 
His letter follows in full text: 


To the Bankers of Missouri: It has been 
{some time since we exchanged greetings and 


$2,500 capital, and designed especially for |sympathies. Perhaps the time is opportune 
smaller communities without banking fa- for renewed acquaintance, that is, for those 
cilities at present A of us who have survived. Comparatively 
, speaking. we have reasons to be thankful. It 

Osits could 


Not more than half of the dep 


, trary to law, he explained. 
cases, Mr. Boynton declared, mortgage or | 


| Power & Light Company? 





P | 


at | 
conduct | 


I confidently | 


be invested, under the bill, and that part 
oniy in United States securities. Loans 
could be made only on the written con- 
sent of the depositor, whose money was 
to be lent, and only to such a borrower | 
as this depositor might select. Officers of 
the depository would be bonded to the full 
amount of the deposits. 

Provision was made, under an amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate for loans 
to farmers under certain regulations, and | 
under another amendment that no de-| 
pository be connected in any way with| 
any other bank. | 

° » | 
Confiscation of Automobiles | 


Is Ruled On in Kansas 


Topeka, Kans., March 18. 

Intervenors in proceedings for confisca- 
tion of an automobile by the State on the 
ground that it is a nuisance may obtain 
possession of the vehicle by paying the 
value of the car fixed by the court in 
which action is taken, according to a| 
ruling by the Kansas Attorney General, | 
Roland Boynton. 
Under the statutes cars may be con- 
fiscated if used in transporting liquor con- 
In several 








finance companies intervened on the 
ground that their rights are prior to those 
oi the State. The State Supreme Court | 
has held, however, that a court may value | 
the vehicle and the mortgage or finance 
company must pay the full value, plus 
costs, in order to obtain possession, the 
Attorney General said. 

County attorneys are entitled to 2 fee 
equal to 20 per cent of the value of the 
car having begun confiscatory proceed- 
ings. 





| might have been much worse. 


It is a mighty good time to take stock. We 
are, as it were, in a transition stage and it is 
aiways necessary, under such circumstances, 
to definitely locate ourselves in order to de- 
termine which way to go. Have you done 
that? If not, I think you should. If a com- 


| paratively small bank, that is, one with less 


than $1,000,000 in resources, I believe your 
board of directors should spend a day or days 


| g0ing over every asset in the bank and plac- 


ing a present actual value upon it. If a loan 
is not up to standard, try to make it so by 
getting additional security. 5 

Have a committee make a personal inspec- 
tion of all security of lands, livestock and (or) 
personal responsibility of all signators on 
past Check all chatteled property closely. 
othing less will fulfill your obligations to 
your depositors, stockholders and community. 
If you hold bonds or other securities, seek 
the best information and classification as to 
present values and future possibilities. Hap- 
hazard banking is inexcusable. We have 
certainly gone through fire and it is to the 
everlasting credit of bankers that so large a 
percentage of resources has been preserved. 
It is to be hoped that but few became so ex- 
hausted during the storm that they cannot 
recuperate now that the skies are beginning 
to clear. 

Moratoriums Advised 

If moratoriums are ever justified and bene- 
ficial, it might be a fine thing to declare an 
emergency justifying one as against dividends 
on bank stocks for a period of five years. 
Some of these fancy dividends, unreasonably 
high, paid in the heyday of imaginary pros- 
perity, would come in mighty nice now if 
they had been retained by the bank as re- 
serves. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
@ convalescent hospital, not a cure. It ab- 
sorbs no loss, It is a means unto an end 
and the end is the conservation of funda- 
mentally sound assets not immediately cole 
lectible or marketable. The time element is its 
chief virtue but it will become valuable only 
as used. When loans are obtained from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
banker should redouble his efforts toward liq- 
uidation of the assets pledged as well as all 
undesirable paper in his bank. 

The ability to borrow from the Corporation 
is not conclusive evidence that a nk is 
sound. Ability to borrow is never a test of 
eolvency. That can be determined only by 
the ability to collect the worst and not the 
best of the paper. When trying to determine 





Earnings of Utility 
Described at Hearing 


Income of Nebraska Power, 
Company Explained 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


mon stock outstanding, had it not? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Was most of it owned by American) 
A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Was there a return earned on that com- | 
mon stock during that period? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q, Some of it was distributed in the form | 
of dividends, and some of it was passed to 
surplus? A. Yes, ‘sir. 

Q. By deducting the amount of the write-up 
from the investment there is nothing left to 
carry as common stock equity? A. Less than 
nothing. 

Q. So that you cannot relate the earnings 
available to common stock to a common stock 
investment? A. No, sir. 

Q@. But this is not to imply that earnings 
were not made on the common stock equity 
when the dividends were not distributed 
thereon? A. No, sir. 

Q. When we get to 1926 we find that the| 
rate of return on the common stock equity 
after deducting the write-up is 338.22 per cent? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is obtained, as I understand it, 
by relating the earnings io the common stock 
equity as found in 1926? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. That common stock equity then being 
made up of surpius? A. Yes, sir, part of it. 

Q. In 1928, according to your statement, the 
rate of return on the total investment in 
Nebraska Power Company was 13.40 per cent? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was obtained by first deducting 
from invested capital the amount of the 
write-up was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I understand that according to your 
computation, Mr. Meleen, th 1928 the earn- 
ings on the total investment were 13.40 per 
cent of that total investment computed as 
described by you? A. Yes, sir 

Q. In that same year the earnings on total | 
investment or the rate of return on total 
investment without Ceducting the apprecia- 
tion was 9.94 per cent? A. That is correct. 

+ + 


Lundvall follow: 
By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Will you tell us how you 
computation and what method was pursued? 
| A. The facts for determining the return 

to the American Power & Light Company 
}on its common stock equity in the Nebraska 
Power Company were determined by taking 
the average investment at the beginning and 
at the end of the year by American Power & 
| Light Company in the common stock cquity 

in Nebraska Power Company. In other words, 
there was first determined the investment 


ot American Power & Light Company in the} 


common stock of the Nebraska Power Com- 
pany and then adding to the American 
Power & Light Company's proportion the re- 
invested surplus of Nebraska Power Company, 
the common stock investment, plus the re- 
| invested surplus giving the total average in- 
vestment by Amcrican Power & Light Com- 
pafiy in Nebraska Power Company. There was 
related to the total investment by American 
Power & Light Company in*the common stock 
equity of the Nebracka Power Company the 
proportion of consolidated errninss of Ne- 
braska Powcr Company applicable to the 
common 
Light Company. 

Q 


| averag? 


investment of American Power & 


Light Company in the common stock of Ne-| 


| braska Power Company? 

| A. $771,335.99. That represents the total 
investment in common and preferred stocks 
and notes of Nebraska Power Company at 
June 1, 1917, when acquired by American 
Power & Light Company in consideration for 
itc interest in the predecessor company, 
|Omahe Electric Light & Power Company, less 
the proceeds to American Power & Light 
Company from the dispos3l of the preferred 
stocks and notes, and then averaging the 
resultant value of the common stock at the 
| beginning and end of each year. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of March 21. 








namely, those rules which cover illegal prac- 
tices. But at present it is not bound by 


those rules covering pfactices, which, if con-| 


tinved, tend to illegality. 


No man other than a predatory or ignorant | 
object to being bound by | 
rules which the majority deem equitable and | 


competitor will 


necessary for the legal and decent conduct 


of their industry, particularly if the law, as| 


these bills provide, that any rule, even though 
sanctioned by a court, which does or will 
prove unreasonably oppressive, shall be re- 
’ voked. 


Excerpts from the testimony of A. E. 


made this | 


stock held by American Power & | 


In 1918 at what do you compute the 


the Soundness of a bank, figure as accurately 
as posible the amount of bad and doubtful 
assets. If this amount exhausts your profits 
and seriously impairs or exhausts your sur- 
plus, it is time to do some really serious 
thinking. We urge that you take stock now 
and mark your assets down to a reasonable 
expectancy and that expectancy will depend 
to a large extent upon ability to capitalize 
on present conditions. 

We encourage the use of the Reconstruce 
tion Finance Corporation only as an emere 
gency measure, to tide over worthy debtors 
slready carried, but not as a means of inflae 
tion. Do not borrow merely to loan again 
but for the purpose of saving the borrowers 
now being accommodated. 

Credit Corporation Loans 

There are bankers, and some of them are 
in Missouri, who are just as guilty of hoarde 
ing as is the public. A bank that has sure 
plus funds, in my judgment, is now under a 
greater obligation to make deserving loans 
than it was during normal times. How can 
we ever expect any considerable improvement, 
if worthy credit is denied? A general ade 
vancement of credit by those who are finane 
cially able to loan will oe the only permae 
nent relief. We do not recommend anything 
beyond reasonable conservatism, but piling up 
cash reserves merely to show liquidity can 
be overdone and, in some cases, is overdone. 
I know of no other qualities so much needed 
by bankers at all times as genuine courage 
and good common sense. For the time bei 
mere technicalities must be secondary to g 
business judgment. 

Investigate your loans personally and cares 
fully, strengthen wherever possible and ree 
duce regularly by amortizing. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of solvency and ultimately 
of existence. There is no room now for the 
sluggard and there never was, for he only 
blocked traffic for a season. We will help if 
we can, but let me admonish all to keep up 
courage and work without ceasing. Our peo- 


;Dle have always won and they will win this 


fight. 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 18 








| New York, March 18.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

















Austria (schilling) ..... 13.9850 
Belgium (bel@a) ....... 13.9530 
Bulgaria (lev) ........seeeee 7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) ....+- 2.9530 
Denmark (krone) .....+++ . 19.8984 
England (pound) ........ once tates. anne 
Finland (markka) ......-++0. seeene. ae 
France (franc) ccndencn¥vececnecy . 
Germany (reichsmark) «...++.+++++ - 23.7942 
Greece (drachma) « 1.2873 
Hungary (pengo) - 17.4250 
Italy (Tira) .....ss-cccccoge cocccence | SATO 
Netherlands (guilder) - 40.2975 
Norway (krone) ...... - 19.4946 
Poland (zloty) a « 11.1625 
Portugal (escudo) 3.3000 
Rumania (leu) ..... 5958 
Spain (peseta) ........ - 7.5496 
Sweden (Kroma) .....cccoecceces + 19.3538 
Switzerland (franc) ......-++e. coooee 20.0088 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) ......+«, « 1.7TSE 
Hone Kong (dollar) ...... « 24.3437 
Chine (Shanghai tael) - 32.6993 
China (Mexican dollar) ee 23.5000 
China (Yuan dollar) ........+- ee 23.750 
India (rupee) ......ccceee es 27.1500 
DAVAO (YTD) on cseccocccedspacce -« 31.9900 
Singapore (dollar) esene ene 41.4375 
Canads (dollar) .......ssseesess ese 89.7969 
Cuba (peso) ...8.....cccccee seeecees 100,0325 
Menie® (peso) «2.08 cecsdvoce +» 34,9700 
Argentine (peso, gold) - 58.2283 
| Brazil (milreis) ;> em 
Chile (peso) ..... + 12.9500 
Uruguay (neso) ...... - 47.1666 
Colomidia (peso) .......seeeeeeee » 95.2400 
TOP GAUGE nck vescicccirccnrvconseges 29.6250 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





$1.75 per 
ferred Stock, $1.00 per share 
Parti cipating Preferred Stock, and divi- 


dends on the Class A Common 
yable either in stock at 
ae a share or in 

rate of 50c share, 

April 15, 1992, to stockholders 

on March 21, 1932 at 3:00 o'clock P. 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Annual Index-Digest published 
separately after March of each year. Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00. 
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Trimming Ohio Expenditures 
to Come within Revenues + + 


Program of Economies in Reorganization of 


Put into Effect by Governor White 
By GEORGE WHITE 


Governor, State of Ohio 


HE depression has ‘focused public atten- 
tion sharply upon the problem of gov- 
ernmental finance. While times were 
flush, most of us complaisantly watched pub- 


* lic expenditures increase, nay multiply, be- 


fore our eyes. ; 

We were busy; we were making money. 
Secure in the belief in a permanent pros- 
perity, we did not begrudge what the Gov- 
ernment cost us. We spent lavishly ourselves 
and rather expected Government to do the 


same. 

In 1910 the per capita cost of State Gov- 
ernment in Ohio was $2.53. In 1930 it had 
increased to $13.81, more than five times as 
much. Yet new projects for. State activity 
were continually, being bruited and our 
budgets annually increased. The State was 
following the lead of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the cities and counties’ were fol- 
lowing, if not outstripping the State. 


°°? 


As compared with our local Government 
units, indeed, the State of Ohio is a very 
modest spender. With insignificant excep- 
tions, it refrains entirely from participating 
in our chief source of public revenue, the 
general property tax. None of the money 
which the taxpayer hands in at the county 
treasurer’s window, when he pays his tax 
bill, comes to the treasury of the State. ‘The 
State subsists almost: entirely on indirect 
taxes, chiefly on business. 

Our State Government has practically no 
bonded indebtedness. Ohio has long pur- 
sued the policy of “pay as you’ go.” With 
the exception of a small change to retire a 
little bond issue for the soldier’s bonus, which 
is now about finished, we have no debt serv- 
ice. Our State income is entirely free for 
the payment of our current bills. 

Yet with all this in our favor, our total 
State expenditures increased from a little 
over $12,000,000 in 1910 to almost $92,000,000 
in: 1930. In the same time our population 
increased from about 4,750,000 to about 6,- 
150,000. 

Shrinking revenues and difficult tax col- 


Jections have brought the problem home to 


all who have to do with public funds. Tax- 
payers, no longer flush with easy money, are 
beginning to ask disconcerting questiqgs. 
Statisticians tell them that nearly $1 out 


. of every $5 of our national income goes to 


Government, local, State, or national. How 
far can this socialization of income proceed 
if we are to maintain our traditional insti- 
tutions in America? 

It is idle, of course, to wish for the indi- 
vidualism of pioneer days. The people con- 
tinually insist that Government do for them 
more and more of the things which they 
used to do for themselves. 


++ 


More than four-fifths of the money now 
annually spent by the State of Ohio goes 
for highways, for education and for she care 
for the delinquent and the unfortunate. 
Twenty years ago the State spent compara- 
tivély little for these purposes, and 100 years 
ago they were nearly all a matter of pri- 
vate undertaking. 

Community life begets community func- 
tions. Extension of education and communi- 
cation tends to make single communities of 
wider and wider areas. 

But the maintenance of these ever-expand- 
ing State functions entails ever-mounting ex- 
penditures. and a constant search for new 
sources of public revenue. 
property, long the mainstay of governmental 
finance, are no longer able to support the 
heavy burden, and State and Nation now vie 


Federal Aid to 
Health Service 
in Kentucky 


Dr. A. T. McCormack 
Healih Officer and Secre- 
tary, Board of Health, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 


or 


OME of our people a decade ago were 
fearful that Federal appropriations to as- 
sist in the development of public health 

procedures would result in the development 
of a bureaucratic control from Washington 
which might subvert our liberties. ‘This, in 
spite of the fact that both Federal and State 
Constitutions,-in so far as they affect Ken- 
tucky, preserve to the State absolute control 
of its police power. 

These fears were frequently urged, Ten 
years’ experience has. proved them ground- 
less. 

The development of our maternity and in- 
fancy work in Kentucky would have been 
impossible had it not been for the Federal 
assistance we received from Congress for the 
Children’s. Bureau. Our effective county 
health work could not’ have been developed 
except for the Federal appropriations which 
have come to us.through the United States 
Public Health Service. 

We have received kindly and effective ad- 
vice from these gréat Federal bureaus. We 
have been held to a striet accountability for 
the money that has been furnished by the 
Federal Congress, but we have not only de- 
veloped a State policy for the application 
of these funds, but each county has devel- 
oped its own policy as to the utilization of 
them for the best health service to its own 
people. 

The Board feels that it is important again 
to call the attention of the people of the 
State to the fact that the effectiveness of 
State health administration in Kentucky is 
largely due to the wise provision of our laws 
placing the responsibility for public health 
in the hands of the organized medical pro- 
fession, Under our medical laws our people 
are largely protected from quacks and 
quackery. 

It is important that a policy for the de- 
velopment of county or district hospitals, 
aided by the State, be adopted to provide 
those facilities for the care of the people of 
the State which have been found essential 
elsewhere. 


Direct taxes on - 


with each other in laying under tribute our 
incomes, and a multitude of our activities. 


The proper allocation of subjects for taxa- 
tion,.as between the States and the Nation 
has become one of the most pressing as well 
as one of the most perplexing of our prob- 
lems. The most careful. study and consid- 
eration should be given ‘to the question of 
what sources of reyenue should be taxed: by 
Federal Government and what sources should 
be left to the States, in order that public 
opinion_may be crystallized, and the existing 
confusion allayed. 


++ 
Under present :conditions, I am. disposed 
to believe that income taxation might well 
be left.to the National Government and taxes 
on gasoline might well be left to the coni- 
monwealths. 


Meanwhile, however, the shrinkage of pub- 
lic incomes. from existing sources. acutely 
raises in governmental councils everywhere 
the practical question: Shall we balance our 
budgets by taxing something new? or shall 
we try to keen our expenditures within the 
incomes we still: have? 


Our experience in Ohio leads me to be- 
lieve that the possibilities of the latter course 
have yet been only dimly explored. Bureau- 
cratic government tends always. to expand. its 
functions ‘while. a personnel enjoying perma- 
nent tenure frequently Jacks much of the effi- 
ciency which private. industry demands, 


Periodical, even continuous, checking up is 
needed to secure the elimination of dead wood 
and of obsolescent functions. But this check- 
up is hard to get. An officer or employe who 
has been ina section or division very long 
generally comes ‘to regard its methods and 
processes as the best obtainable. 


It is human to regard that which we are 
used to as right, particularly if we helped 
to create it ourselves.. Scrutiny from the top 
or from the outside is usually necessary to 
effect improvements. : 


With the proper scrutiny backed by deter- 
mined: action, however, mugh can often be 
done. We can probably never: attain the 
same degree of efficiency in public work that 
can be expected of private enterprise, but 
with vigor and vigilance that result can and 
should be approximated. a: 


+ + . 

There are only two ways to balance. a 
budget: Increase the income or decrease the 
expenditures. We chose in 1931 to: cut: the 
expenses. It was my. belief that the tax 
burden on our people was already too high 
and that the State should live on its reduced 
income just as its citizens were doing. 


We introduced various measures of econ- 
omy. Expenditures for automobiles and auto- 
motive supplies and equipment, for example, 
were cut nearly $800,000 during 1931. Among 
the other measures we asked each of our de- 
partments and institutions to keep their total 
expenditures for the year 1931 within 93 per 
cent of their respective appropriations. 


By all of these means we were able to.get 
through the year without suspending any 
regular payments. But we spent nearly $10,- 
000,000 less than was spent the year-before, 
and we carried forward to the new year $3,- 
500,000 less ir obligations than we inherited. 

When we got near the end of the year we 
checked up again on our estimates of reve- 
nue in the light of later conditions and came 
to the conclusion that we should haye $3,- 
000,000 or $4,000,000 less to spend than we 
had originally thought. . This intensified our 
problem, but we met it with the same answer. 
We increased the 7 per cent cut to 15 per cent. 

Now the point is ‘this: I believe we have 
been able to maintain and will be able to 


‘continue -all of the services which are vital 


or essential to the State’s functioning on the 
revenue which we have. We may suffer some 
inconvenience here and there. We may have 
to eliminate or‘ curtail some of the things we 
thought we could afford when we had _ plenty 
of money. 

We have had to draw a line between those 
services: which. are, let us say, desirable, and 
those which are vitally essential. Where we 
have to cut, we are trying to curtail those 
which are desirable merely and to preserve 
those ‘which are necessary. 

What we are trying to do in the State Gev- 
ernment could, I believe, be more generally 
done in the local subdivisions of the State. 
It .could, I suspect, be tried with profit in 
the Federal Government; I am glad to notice 
a beginning in that direction. 

A good deal of the taxation problem is not 
a@ problem of revenue; it is a problem of ex- 
penditure. It is time that we turned our 
attention more critically to this phase of it. 

Both State and local : governments are 
everywhere confronted at this time with a 
serious problem resulting from widespread 
unemployment. Thousands of families, 
through no fault of their own, are compelled 
to come for relief to the agencies of charity. 
Normal budgets are rapidly being exhausted; 
extra contributions made by a generous pub- 
lic are being. ‘ed up long in. advance of 
schedule. d f 

+ + 

State Governments the country over are 
being importuned for emergency relief; nor 
is the Federal Government exempt from this 
demand. Hungry men are an emergency, 
and. we, may have to depart from our cher- 
ished theories of normal financing in order 
to meet it. But here again, I believe we could 
scrutinize with profit the crystallized proc- 
esses of charity organization. 

Before we take from ‘a business already in 
the red ‘an additional levy, even for the rélief 
of the poor, we should be sure that the funds 
already in hand are béing spent in the wisest 
way under existing conditions. In the face 
of actual hunger, perhaps some of our chari- 
table activities, proper in normal times, sheuld 
be suspended or minimized in order that more 
pressing needs may be met. 

The resources of Ohio will be mobilized to 
meet our actual needs. But we must not 
needlessly impoverish those who have, to 
give to those who have not. 

Government is only an agency for spend- 
ing the people's money. It is. given money 
to spend only because the people believe it 
can provide for them certain services better 
than they can provide those services for 
themselves. 


Every dollar it takes from their pockets 


Che United States Daily 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 19, 1932 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


SAFETY AND HEALTH WORK 
IN COAL MINING 


Accident Statistics of Bureau of Mines Aid Industry in Re- 
ducing Losses Due to Casualties 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with coal. 


By WILLIAM W. ADAMS 


Chief Statistician, Demographical Division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce 


HE economic importance of accident 
prevention in coal mines is far- 
reaching. Although the human 
factor is first to. be considered in its re- 
lation to the general welfare,.there is 
a dollars and cents aspect in the situ- 
ation that reveals striking con@lusions. 
During 1930. the average coal miner 
worked 1,557 hours, and the average 
number of injuries for each 1,000,000 
man-hours of work done in the mines 
was 104. The average injury disables 
its victim 18 days. 


Based on. an average. production of 
four tons of coal per day, the coal out- 
put per year is reduced approximately 
7,000,000 tons on account of nonfatal in- 
juries alone. Assuming a daily wage of 
$5 per man these nonfatal injuries rep- 
resent a loss to wage earners of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 annually. 

+++ 

It is gratifying to find, however, that 
the economic value of accident-preven- 
tion \.ork is being more and more recog- 
nized by mining companies, with the re- 
sult that an increasing number of pro- 
ducers are operating without fatalities 
and in many cases with few nonfatal in- 
juries. The time is probably near at 
hand when some coal mines will succeed 
in operating without injuries as well as 
without fatal accidents. 

This will be accomplished by care in 
operation, by the use of safety equip- 
ment, and by close attention to the indi- 
rect as well as the direct cost of acci- 
dents. The reputation that an operat- 
ing company achieves through a high 
safety record is of inestimable value. 
Such a reputation attracts to the com- 
pany the highest class of workers. It 


means an improved morale and an in- 
creased efficiency. 

The activities of the Demographical 
Division of the Bureau of Mines in 
health and safety work in the coal mines 
are embodied in an annual bulletin pre- 
senting tabular data and analyses for 
the year, in monthly reports published 
in condensed form, in special reports is- 
sued from time to time, and in replies 
to numerous organizations and individ- 
uals interested in safety in mines. At 
present, the Bureau is publishing acci- 
dent statistics for the coal-producing 
counties in each State, which will make 
available for the first time comparable 
records for every important coal-pro- 
ducing section of the United States. 

In the Bureau's statistics for 1930 fig- 
ures were presented for the first time 
showing the relative standing of the coal- 
mining States arranged according to their 
injury rates. Sixteen States established 
rates more. favorable than the average 
for the country as a whole, while the 
average for nime States were less favor- 
able than the national average. 

Comparative data of this character en- 
able each State to determine the results 
of its accident-prevention activities in 
the light of what other States are do- 
ing. They also enable authorities to 
examine the activities of those States 
whose safety activities are inadequate 
and to check with those whose results 
have appeared to be effeciive, with a 
view to exchanging information and 
ideas for mutual benefit. 

These data enable mining companies 
to compare their own accomplishments 
in accident prevention with what the in- 
dustry as a whole is achieving in their 
own and other sections of the country. , 


Published by permission of the Director, United States Bureau of Mines. (Not 


subject to copyright.) 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coal,” to appear in the issue of March 
21, D. Harrington, Chief Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau.of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, will discuss health and safety in the coal mines of the United States. 


Farm Situation in Rhode Island 


Prosperous Operations in Reduced Area 
By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


HE pressure of an ever-expanding urban 
population combined with the economic 
pressure of farming only our better agri- 
cultural lands, is constantly forcing a de- 
crease. in the number our farms and in 
the number of our ruraffarm population. 
This trend, however, is more than offset 
by greater efficiency in agricultural opera- 
tions as evidenced by a greater yield per acre 
or animal unit, and the continued produc- 
tion of higher quality, locally produced, agri- 
cultural products. This tendency is to be 
expected, and is an outgrowth of very defi- 
nite economic factors. 


We all recognize the fact that Rhode Is- 
land is essentially an urban State. There is 
a constant spreading out and expansion of 
its urban areas which is continually ab- 
sorbing some of our best agricultural lands 
making them too expensive for crop produc- 
tion, and diverting them to city uses. 


We see this tendency not only in the sub- 
urban territories surrounding Providence, but 
also around our smaller urban and village 
centers, along our bay and seashore country, 
and about our inland lakes and our streams. 
Thousands of acres and hundreds of good 
farms have been absorbed in the last few 
years to make way for our increasing city 
population and to provide both Winter and 
Summer homes for an ever-increasing army 
of people engaged in other industries than 
agriculture. 


Just how much this reduction in farm 
population and, number of farms has ac- 
thally been is hard to say with any degree 
of exactness because of the fact that there 
are so many factors entering into what consti- 
tutes rural farm population and rural non- 
farm population. 


In 1925 the rural farm population for Rhode 
Island was given in the United States census 
as 18,663 persons. The present census figures 
show a total rural farm population substan- 
tially less than this. figure. 

A more accurate picture. of actual condi- 
tions can best be secured by studying the 
number of farms. In 1925 the Federal census 
gives Rhode Island 3,911 farms, while au- 
thentic figures obtainable at the pfesent time 
show the total number to be approximately 
3,322, a reduction of 589. 

Allowing for a possible error in census fig- 
ures, the evidence is sufficient to indicate a 
substantial decrease in the actual number of 
farms. If we analyze definite suburban areas, 
this trend is well marked and is going on 
about us all the time. 

A still further evidence of this trend, can 
be gotten from figures relating to land utiliza- 
tion. : There are in Rhode Island 682,880 
acres of land. In 1925 census figures show 
that of this total land area, 309,013 acres 


es ee 


leaves that much less for them to spend. 
There is no magic about public finance. As 
a people we have recently gone through a 
period of spending in excess of income. We 
mortgaged our future and the mortgage was 
foreclosed. The result was the depression. 

Sound economy is the only sure road to 
recovery. Most of us are having to practice 
it whether we want to or not. Government 
should be no exception to the rule. Refusal 
to acknowledge this principle can only serve 
to prolong our difficulties. Observance of it 
will hasten, by that much, the recoveyy we 
all look forward to. 


were in farms, while similar figures obtained 
to date show but 279,261 acres or in “1925, 
45.3 per cent of Rhode Island land area in 
farms, while today approximately 40 per 
cent of our land area is in farms. 

This decrease can be explained by the 
fact that many border farms located in the 
more distant rural areas of the State, many 
of which are too hilly and too stony to be 
farmed efficiently, have been allowed to re- 
vert to-woodlands. In this shape, if they are 
intelligently handled, they will continue to 
produce wealth which can later be realized 
as merchantable timber. 

We see then a very definite tendency to- 
ward a reduction in farm population, toward 
a decrease in number of farms and toward 
a@ reduction in number of acres actually de- 
voted to livestock and crop production. 

At a first glance this situation might be 
discouraging. But, after we study agricul- 
tural values including investments in land, 
buildings and equipment, and after we still 
further study the volume and value of agri- 
cultural products produced, we find Rhode 
Island agriculture forging ahead to an even 
stronger financial position, showing that the 
trends which are taking place are sound eco- 
nomically and will result in one very definite 
thing: In efficiency in a more profitable farm 
business, 

The value of all farm property in 1930 was 
somewhat in excess of $49,000,000, while in 
1925, it was only about $33,500,000. In” 1930 
the gross farm business in Rhode Island was 
$10,500,000, while in 1925 it was only about 
$7,500,000. 

In the same way our leading agricultural 
pursuit, dairy husbandry, the production of 
milk, showed a gross earning in 1930 of some- 
thing in excess of $5,000,000, or nearly one- 
half of the yearly agricultural wealth of the 
State, while in 1925 the dairy industry re- 
ceived but about $3,500,000 for its product. 

The poultry business during the same pe- 
riod of time showed a substantial increase in 
earning capacity, especially in the value of 
egg production. The production of fruit and 
vegetables more than held its own during the 
past five or six years, and showed a marked 
improvement in quality. The acres of the 
important truck crops have shown during 
the past five or six years rather substantial 
increase, from around 4,000 in 1925 to better 
than 5,500 acres five years later. 

A study of the trends herein enumerated, 
namely, the gradual abandonment of border 
lands ill adapted to profitable agriculture 
and allowing it to. revert to woodland, to- 
gether with the constant encroachment of 
urban and suburban areas ttpen what was 
formerly profitable agricultural land could 
not but result in one very definite set of 
conditions, namely, less farms, and a de- 
crease in rural farm population. 

The gratifying part of the situation is the 
fact that in spite of this so-called retreat of 
agriculture, the remaining farms and _ re- 
maining farmers are producing more agri- 
cultural products than ever before; they are 
producing them more effieciently and more 
economically; they are realizing for them 
greater cash returns than ever before. 

The Rhode Island farmer is adapting his 
production to the needs of his market; 
namely, the production of specialized prod- 
ucts perishable in nature, of relatively high 
unit values—products, because of the nature 
of which, have natural priority rights in his 
own market. 


ever.” 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR 


President of the United States 1849-1850 
“There must never be anything narrow, selfish 
illiberal or exclusive in the views of the United 
States or its Government on any subject whatso- 
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Promoting Safety by Training 


Child to Be 


areful 1... 4). 


Campaign of Education for Prevention of 
Accidents to Minors Undertaken by Public 
School Administration of Iowa 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instfuction, State of Iowa 


S LONG as one-third of the persons in- 
jured and killed by street and highway 
accidents are children, child safety must 

occupy an important place in every organ- 
ized safety program. It must also be the re- 
sponsibility of every individual to help safe- 
guard the life of children and adults through 
proper attitudes and habits of carefulness. 


Every child is entitled to a dwelling place 
and a school safe from hazards. Some fig- 
ures showing the causes of death among Iowa 
children for the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive, 
bring this problem close to home. 


These figures cover the four age groups: 
0-4, 5-9, 10-14, and 15-19 years. They are 
released by the Education Division of the 
National Safety Council. Twenty-five causes 
are reported, of which the most frequent are: 
Automobile, drowning, burns, other external 
violence, falls, railroad, animals, other ve- 
hicles, poisons, and fire. 


++ 


The automobile ranked first, causing 110 
deaths to children in this period in Iowa; 
that is just 110 deaths too many. Drowning 
was second, 47 cases, and burns next, 33 cases. 

For the year 1931, 582 deaths have been re- 
ported in this State as the result of auto- 
mobile accidents. Approximately 200 of them 
were children. Such an alarming increase in 
the number makes it imperative to recog- 
nize the problem of safety and take steps to 
correct it without delay. f 


These facts about our own State are being 
used by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to determine what life situations should 
be taken into account in preparing a course 
of study for our schools which will develop 
habits of safety among school children. Pri- 
mary, upper grade and high school units 
are being organized to deal with safety in 
the home, on the streets and highways, at 
play, at school, and from fire. 


We are at work on this job now and pro- 
pose to have Iowa lead the States in the 
safety movement as she is doing in her lit- 
eracy standing. The schools will take a 
large part’ in this campaign of education. 


When 550,000 school children get going, 
we will stop, look, and listen, for results will 
be forthcoming. They will take safety se- 
riously as they do everything else. Let us 
look to them to reduce our record in acci- 
dents. 


They need to learn safety knowledges right 
along with their airthmetic combinations and 
reading lessons. It is a part of the citizen- 
ship instruction provided for in our code. 
They must cultivate the right attitudes about 
safety. That includes rseponsibility for the 
safety of others, cooperation with organized 
efforts to secure safety, and respect for law 
and authority. They need to deveiop the 
right habits of safety through correct prac- 
tice in life situations. Safety must become 
as habitual as brushing the teeth. The goal 
is more than the acquiring of information, 
important as that is. It is to bring about 
the right performance, the proper safety be- 
havior. 


++ 

Thanks to the Iowa Department of the 
American Legion such a course of study is 
to be available to the schools of Iowa. We 
believe this specific project now being worked 
out jointly by the Highway Safety Commit- 
tee of the Legion and the State Department 
of Public Instruction will bring constructive 
results in the way of educating our future 
adults in safety. That must be a part of the 
education of the modern child just as cer- 
tainly as the multiplication tables or letter 
writing. To learn to use the instruments of 
modern life properly is vital. To learn to 
avoid the penalties for their misuse is like- 
wise essential. The rules of the road should 
be as familiar to Mary Ann and Junior to- 
day as those of behavior and conduct were 
to George Washington as a lad. 

But the schools need not wait for organ- 
ized courses. They are not doing so, but are 
busy developing safety-mindedness in the 
young America that goes from home to school 
five days each week. Take that very act 
itseli—going to ahd from school. Or con- 
sider it in the broader sense of safety on 
streets and highways. Teachers are using 
every day opportunities to impress such essen- 
tials of safety upon their pupils as learning 
the safest routes to and from school; mean- 
ing and necessity of obeying traffic signs 
and signals; duties of traffic officers and 
responsibility of individuals; reasons for 
keeping off railroad tracks, danger of play- 
ing games, roller skating, etc., in the street, 
darting into the street for caps, balls, and 
things, climbing telephone poles for kites, 
coasting in dangerous places, or hitching sleds 
to moving vehicles; care in riding bicycles; 
familiarity with right procedures for drivers 
a@nd pedestrians; and organization of safety 
patrols. 


Mr. Jay Hubbard, inspector of traffic in the 
Police Department of Des Moines, has this 
to say about his contact with the work on 
safety being done here in the Des Moines 
schools: “Put this problem of safety up to 
the children and you find them in a very 
receptive mood and mighty interesting and 
intelligent subjects to talk to.” A student 
civic club of elementary school children 
meets at the city library once a month with* 
Mr. Hubbard. Two representatives elected 
by the pupils compose this organization and 
a teacher attends each meeting also. This 
is usually the civics teacher and, as a.rule, 
those representative students belong to civics 
clubs in their own school. These pupils con- 
duct their.own business through their own 
elected officers. The discussions are reported 
to their own schools, , 


++ 

One of the suggestions Mr. Hubbard makes 
to the children is that when some particu- 
lar hazard becomes apparent in the city for 
them to see if they can correct it around 
their own school and report results at the 
next meeting. His hope is for a 100 per 
cent report from each school that there have 
been no accidents happen t@ any of the 
students during this month. This arrange- 
ment relates to immediate needs. It also 
reaches into the future. For that reason it 
is noteworthy that Mr. Hubbard will take 
the time to meet with the school children 


and give them the benefit of actual contact 
with the traffic regulations and that the 
schools seize the opportunity to make this 
instruction fit actual life situations. It should 
help. develop that individual responsibility 
that characterizes good citizenship. Such a 
working plan in which the children them- 
selves have the first-hand experiences is in 
keeping with sound educational principles. 
Such contact of the school children with their 
traffic department will tend to create cor- 
rect attitudes, teach up-to-date information, 
and develop right habits of safety. That’s 
what we are after. Mr. Hubbard’s plan, or 
some adaptation of it, is recommended to 
other communities seeking ways of making 
safety instruction function better in the 
school. Perhaps it will suggest different plans 
for working out the same thing. He may 
have some suggestion for the country dis- 
tricts where the problem is not so compli- 
cated. 
+ + 


In visiting schools in this State I fre- 
quently see an American Legion school award 
which is presered to the boy or girl who 
during ‘the school year exemplifies through 
studies and school life, a thorough knowledge 
of the qualities of. honor, courage, leader- 
ship, and service. This, too, is related “to 
safety 1 that it builds within the pupil 
the desire to live right and to do right. I 
welcome every specific project that will help 
to develop the traits of true citizenship and 
tie the school up more closely with life. 


Losses from Fires 
in Forests of 


Oregon 


By 
~rr Lynn F. Cronemiller 


_Forester, State of, Oregon. 


OMPLETE statistics on fires and fire lossés 
on lands coming under the jurisdiction 
of the State Forester for the season of 

1931 show a total of 1,621 fires on lands 
patrolled by the State and associations. These 
fires burned over a total area of 188,494 acres 
of forest land and caused a totcl loss of $885,- 
322 for the season. 


gf the total area burned, 32,007 acres were 
merchantable timber on which 156,125,000 
board feet of timber, valued at $280,720, were 
destroyed. In addition, 71,735 acres of repro- 
duction valued at $132,924 were burned. The 
balance of the area amounting to 84,752 acres 
which was burned over is, classed as slash- 
ings, grass, brush, and other land. 


The greatest loss incurred during the sea- 
son was in logs and logging equipment. This 
damage is placed at $421,179. The larger 
part of this amount was the result of a 
fire which destroyed two logging camys. The 
total loss to logs anti equipment in this fire 
was $306,000. Other property destroyed dur- 
ing the season such as fences, farm build- 
ings, livestock, etc., is valued at $50,499. 

Railroad fires were responsible for about 
50 per cent of the total damage for the sea- 
son. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the Cochran fire was attributed to that cause. 
Incendiary fires ranked second in damage 
by causes with a total loss of $160,926, and 
also were responsible for the lafgest acreage 
burned. over, 96,040 acres. 

Patrol organizations were very fortunate in 
having but very few lightning fires during 
the season. There were only 85 fires set by 
this agency. This is the smallest number of 
lightning fires recorded since 1916. Ninety- 
five per cent of the fires were man-caused. 
By far the greater per cent of the fires were 
caused by incendiarism, 548 fires comirig under 
this classification, the largest number on rec- 
ord for a single season. 

The incendiary problem during the past 
season was greatly aggravated throughout the 
State by the unemployment situation. A 
great many fires were set in order to create 
jobs, particularly in southern Oregon where 
a total of 378 fires were set. 

Smoker fires ranked seconu in number and 
also second in area burned. The 415 smoker 
fires burned over an area of 33,248 acres. The 
balance of the fires are classed as follows: 
Brush burning, 161; campers; 154; logging, 
60; slashing, 32; railroad, 27, and miscel- 
laneous, 139. 

The total amount expended in Oregon 
during 1931 for the protection of State and 
private forest lands including fire-fighting 
amounted to $611,353.15. These expenditures 
include wages of patrol and lookout men and 


cost of improvement work such as trail and 
telephone lise construction, cabins and mis- 
cellaneous equipment. 

Tables compiled. show that during the sea- 
son the patrol organizations in Oregon main- 
tained and repaired 3,650 miles of roads and 
trails and constructed an additional 118 miles 
at a total cost of $25,659.85. Also, 1,487 miles 
of telephone line were repaired and 105 miles 
constructed at a cost of $11,922.27. Twenty 
new cabins, lookout houses and miscellaneous 
buildings were constructed at a cost of 
$3,846.59. The total amount expended for 
improvements was $41,428.71. 

Fire - fighting expenditures for 1931 
amounted to $211,124.54. This amount in- 
cludes actual suppression costs such as wages 
and supplies for emergency fire-fighters, and 
equipment used in controlling fires. 

A total of 73 arrests were made by State 
officials for violations of the forest laws of 
the State.“ These. arrests resulted in 69 con- 
victions with one acquittal and three cases 
pending. Total fines and costs assessed 
against the offenders were $1,089.80. 

One individual was arrestéd for incendi- 
arism and given a year in the penitentiary. 
He pleaded guilty to setiing a fire for the 
purpose of securing work. 

The largest number of arrests was for 
leaving campfires burning, 21 individuals hav- 
ing been arrested on this charge. All were 
convicted. ‘Twelve were arrested for allow- 
ing‘fire to escape and 10 for burning without 
a permit. The balance of the arrests were 
for miscellaneous causes. 





